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fates. 
JOTTINGS OF GEORGE VERTUE. 

[The following notes of George Vertue, the celebrated 
engraver, are extracted from his manuscript collections 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, purchased of his widow by 
Horace Walpole on August 22, 1758, and now in the Na- 
tional Library. These volumes not only contain the re- 
marks of Vertue on the history and art of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Engraving, so admirably 
condensed by Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting in 
England ; but are also filled with biographical and his- 
torical anecdotes of celebrated artists and others, which 
have never been printed. In his literary pursuits George 
Vertue was honoured with the friendship and patronage 
of the most eminent noblemen and literati of his day; 
whilst his private character appears to have been in the 
highest degree amiable, modest, and exemplary. The 
inscription on his monument in the cloisters of Westmin- 
ster Abbey records his claim upon the veneration of pos- 
terity, as the first who devoted a life of unremitted 
industry and zeal, combined with scrupulous veracity, to 
the illustration and promotion of the Fine Arts in Eng- 
land. 

“With manners gentle, and a grateful heart, 
And all the genius of the graphic art ; 
His fame will each succeeding artist own, 
Longer by far than monuments of stone.” 

George Vertue was born in London, 1684; and died on 
the 24th of July, 1756.)] 


Hans Horners. — The present Robert Earl of | 
Oxford has often heard his father say, that once 


Birth of Napoleon II. —G. | 
Jewish Marriages, 12. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


on a time he was going over London Bridge, and 
being overtaken in a hasty shower of rain, he 
stepped into a goldsmith’s shop to be under cover 
until it was fair. The master of the shop perceiv- 
ing him to be a person above the common, civill 
entreated him to walk in, and be seated in his 
parlour, where he took particular notice of a picce 
of painting that pleased him well. He therefore 
asked the master of the house if he would part 
with it. ‘ Willingly,” he answered, “if I could 
meet with a good chapman for it.” It was a pice 
ture of Hans Holbein and his family, who had 
lived in this house, and had painted this picture, 
and left it there. Therefore, this gentleman (Sir 
Edward Harley), offered him 100/. for the pic- 
ture, which this man promised he should have, 
but desired before he did entirely part with it, 
that he might show it to some persons. Shortly 
after occurred the Fire of London, when it was 
destroyed. It was painted on a large wainscot 
panel,' 

Hans Holbein, father to the famous Hans Hol- 
bein, painter, likely? he was here in England, 
there being in the Royal collection of limnings one 
picture of King Henry VIL. and another of Prince 
Arthur, Prince Henry, and Margaret their sister. 
Margaret about three years old.® 


Suakspgare. — Mr. Betterton told Mr. Keck 
several times that the picture of Shakspeare he 
had was painted by Mr. John Taylor, a player 
who acted for Shakspeare ; and this John ‘Taylor 
in his Will left it to Sir William Davenant; at 
whose death Mr. Betterton bought it, and at his 
death Mr. Keck bought it, in whose possession it 
now is [1719]. These following verses to put 
under the plate of Shakspeare are made by Mr. 
Keck, and purposely at my request : — 

“Shakspeare! such thoughts inimitable shine, 

Drest in thy words, thy fancy seems Divine. 
*Tis Nature’s mirror, where she views each grace, 
And all the various features of her face.” 


1 Vertue’s informant of this anecdote was Humphrey 
Wanley. This picture is alluded to by Walpole ( Anec- 
dotes, i. 86., ed. 1849.) There was also one of Holbein, his 
wife, four boys, and a girl, at Mereworth Castle, Kent, 
which Wornum conjectures may be a repetition of the one 
said to be destroyed in the Great Fire. Or (he adds) 
may it not be the same picture rescued ? 

2 Unlikely. — Marg. note, probably by Walpole. 

3 “ There were several Holbeins by name in England 
about this time; but whether painters or not there is no 
account in the Office of Wills.”— Walpole’s MS. note. 
Consuit also his Anecdotes of Painting, i. 49. 66., ed. 1849. 
We learn from Zedler (Universal Lexicon, vol. xiii. col. 
608.), that “Hans Holbein, a celebrated painter, was 
born in Augsburg, anno 1498. His father, who followed 
the same profession, took him to Basle, and instructed 
him in it with extraordinary diligence.” Hegner (Hans 
Holbein der Jiingere, 8vo. 1827.) also informs us, that the 
celebrated painter was born in 1498, some say a few 
years earlier, and died in London of the plague in 1554; 
but Mr. Black’s discovery of the will, supposing the tes. 
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XII. Juny 6. 61. 


Mitton.—August 10, 1721. I saw Mrs. Clarke, 
the only surviving daughter [Deborah] of Milton 
the poet, who is now seventy years old. I carried 
with me several portraits of his picture. I like- 
wise carried with me a painting in oil by R. 
Walker, but she knew it not, and believed it not 
to be his picture. Some years ago Mr. Addison 
desired to see her, and declared as soon as she 
came into the room, that he really believed she 
was Milton's daughter, for as much as he could 
retain of his likeness by several pictures he had 
seen of him, she was much like them. I really 
found, by comparing the features, that she much 


resembled the print graved by Faithorne, and a 
crayon drawing and others done from that print. | 
She told me her mother-in-law, if living near | 


Chester, had two paintings of her father — one 
when he was a lad and went to school; and 


another when he was about twenty years of age, | 


which were all the pictures she remembers to 


have seen of him in the family, having been by | 
her step-mother turned abroad -into the world, | 
and went into Ireland, where she was when her | 
This was | 


father died, and was there married, 
Milton’s youngest daughter by his first wife, the 
one that used to read to him in seven languages ; 
but he could never see her, he being blind be- 
fore she was born.’ There was a grave stone for 
Milton in St. Giles's, Cripplegate, where he was 


buried ; but in repairing the church lately, they | 


have taken it away and it is lost, though there 
are people that know perfectly the spot of ground 
where it stood, which was shown to me. Upon 
that grave-stone was only cut J. M2 


Tuomas anp Simon. — Thomas Sim- 
monds [Simon], engraver in the Mint, London, 
was brought into that service by Sir Edward 


tator to be the Holbein, shows that the great painter died 
us carly as 1543. Hegner also tells us that his father 
Hans Holbein was likewise a painter. 

4 Warton has furnished the following account of this 
daughter ina note on the poet’s Nuncupative Will: — 
“Deborah, the third, and the greatest favorite of the 
three, went over to Ireland as companion to a lady [of 
the name of Merian) in her father’s life-time; and after- 
wards married Abraham Clarke, a weaver in Spitaltields, 
and died, aged seventy-six, in August 1727. This is the 
daughter that used to read to her father, and was well 
known to Richardson and Professor Ward: a woman of 
avery cultivated understanding. She was generously 
patronised by Addison, and by Queen Caroline, who sent 
her a present of fifty guineas, She had seven sons and 
three daughters.” 


®* Aubrey says, “ Milton was buried at the upper end | 


in St. Gyles’s, Cripplegate, chancell,” and that “ when the 
two steppes to the Communion-table were raysed (Nov. 
1721) his stone was removed.” His remains were not 
honoured by any other memorial in Cripplegate Church 
till the year 1793; when by the munificence of the late 
Mr. Whitbread, an animated marble bust, the sculpture 
of Bacon, under which is a plain tablet, recording the 


dates of the poet’s birth and death, and of his father’s | 


decease, was erected in the middle aisle. 


Harley, who was Warden of the Mint in the time 
of King Charles I. Simmonds, a most ingenious 
artist, as a multitude of his works do testify by 
the coins in Oliver Cromwell's time, and medals, 
one of a fleet of ships, a battle representing the 
defeating of the Dutch fleet, with standards, arms, 
drums, cannons, and other ensigns of victory 
taken around it. This die was never® used. 
| Another I saw of Oliver’s own head raised out, 
the full-face perfectly like him. Of this die 
there are few to be seen. ‘This Simmonds was 
the first introducer or inventor of milled money 
on coins or medals in England, though he cut 
the stamps for hammered money till 1663, or 
thereabouts, when he died in the Tower of Lon- 
don, where he dwelt.’ His effigy cut in steel is 
in the possession of Mr. House, engraver, living 
opposite to Pontack’s, Abchurch Lane, London, 
whose master was servant to this Simmonds, who 
observes that “Simmonds was a good-like man, 
but his nose was awry a little.” § 

Abraham Simmonds, the brother of Thomas, 
was a learned ingenious man, an excellent model- 
ler in wax, particularly of the likenesses or por- 
traits of persons with whom he had travelled 
abroad, and was in great esteem with the Queen 
of Sweden. King Charles II. sat to him for his 
picture, which he performed so much to the King’s 
satisfaction, that he presented him with a hundred 
guineas for it. The Duke of York desired to sit 
to him, whose picture he did, and very well. 
The Duke desired of Simmonds to know what he 
should give him. He told his Grace that the King 
gave him a hundred guineas, “ But for me,” says 
the Duke, “I think forty guineas will be suffi- 
cient.” Simmonds takes the model into his hands 
to look on it again, and with his thumbs squeezes 
it into a lump, and defaced it entirely. At this 
the Duke was highly offended, and said he was an 
impudent fool. But this Simmonds valued not 
any body’s humour or reflections. He was a per- 
| feet cynic, and so remarkable, that his dress, 

behaviour, life, and conversation, was all of a 
piece: wearing a long beard, went on pattins in the 
| streets, and was often hooted after by the boys. 
He went to Nimuegen in Holland with Sir William 
Temple, and whiist there at his lodging he was 


6 Walpole seems to have deleted this word. 

7 T. Simon is said to have lived to the sickness year, 
1665, and then died of the plague, but not [deleted] 
buried in the Tower. Though he lost the place of graver 
for the coins in the Mint, he at his death was graver to 
the King for his seals: of which his broad seals many are 
of King Charles IL. finely done by him. — Note by L/orace 
Walpole ? 

8 Vertue published the following work in 1753: “ Me- 
dals, Coins, Great Seals Impressions, from the elaborate 
| Works of Thomas Simon, Chief Engraver of the Mint, to 
King Charles I., to the Commonwealth, the Lord Protee- 
tor Cromwell, and in the reign of King Charles II. to 
| 1665." 4to. 


i 


if 
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served an.unlucky trick. Being used to stay out 
late at night, his landlord would not sit up for 
him. However, one night he came to his lodging, 
and was knocking and disturbing the people to 
let him in. The woman of the house would not 
let him in, nor allow her husband; but on talking 
to Simmonds out of the window, the man seemed 
to have some compassion for him, and told him 
he would get a rope and let that down to help him 
in at the window. Simmonds finding a basket 
tied fast to the rope, got into it. The land- 
lord drew it up about halfway, and fastened it to 
the bar of the window, and there left poor Sim- 


monds to lodge till next morning ; and thus they | 


got rid of their tenant. 

Simmonds’s models were mostly done in wax ; 
but he was so very testy, that upon the least fault 
said to be in his work, after he had done the face 
of any nobleman or lady, he would instantly de- 
face it and go away. 

This Abraham Simmonds lived many years 
after his brother, and was a little man. In his 
younger days he was very genteel, but afterwards 
entirely careless ', and believed that all the world 
ought to respect him for his merit; and that out- 
ward appearance, modish dress, and cleanliness, 
were unnecessary to ingenious men. His pic- 
ture was painted by several of the most eminent 

ainters of his time, Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey 
<neller, and others. 

When the Queen of Sweden was in France on 
a visit to King Louis the Grand, Simmonds, who 
was there also, had a great mind to make, or by 
stealth rather, do the picture of that King; con- 
sequently he was often where the King appeared 
in public, either at church or at dinner, still 
Simmonds followed him, and availed himself of 
every opportunity to model his likeness. Sim- 
monds was an odd remarkable person, wearing a 
slouched hat and a long beard. The King had 
taken notice of him at several times and places, 
but could not think what old man it was — for 
Simmonds was always ready with a small piece 
of glass concealed in the middle of his hand, to 
touch the lineaments of the features. On one 
occasion his Majesty ‘called to him one of the 
Captains of his guard, and privately ordered him 
to seize on that man, and examine who he was. 
As soon as the King left the room, the Captain 
and others laid hold of Simmonds, and demanded 
who he was; whereupon he showed them the 
piece of glass with the King’s face on it; adding, 
“Don’t be afraid; you need not have any sus- 
picion of ill design of me: you may show this, 
and tell his Majesty for what I am a thief— 
being indeed in nothing so frightful as wearing 
some hairs about my chin as his grandfather did, 


“1 Said to be “caused by his imagining the Queen of 
Sweden was in love with him, but neglected him.”— Wal- 


| which then was becoming a man, but now so 
| frightful to the King and every body.” This 
anecdote Simmonds told to Sir Hans Sloane. 


(To be continued.) 


THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 


In the two volumes I edited for the Shakspeare 
| Society, in 1848 and 1849, under the title of 
| Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ 
| Company, I brought my quotations from those 
| valuable authorities down to July, 1587. I now 
| propose to continue the extracts, with such il- 
ustrations as occur to me, in “N. & Q.;” in the 
confidence that they will be considered of suf- 
ficient literary interest to warrant the occupation, 
from time to time, of a few columns. As before, 
I shall generally confine myself to productions in 
the lighter departments, not pretending to touch, 
excepting occasionally and briefly, works of mere 
science, or those devoted to questions of pole- 
mical divinity. I begin with the date of “7 Au- 
gust, 1587 ;” but it does not by any means always 
happen that the particular date of an entry is 
furnished; and sometimes one date is made in 
the register applicable to more than one work. 
To save room, where a date is furnished, I shall 
place it at the side of the entry, but in the ori- 
ginal record it usually fills a head-line. 


7 Augusti, 1587. Jo. Wolf. R[eceive]d of him 
for printinge the Maryners’ flie . . . iiij’. 

[ Herbert, in his edition of Ames’s Typ. Ant., 1785, 
vol. ii. p. 1186., calls this work the Maryn’s flie, as if he 
had not understood the common contraction at the end of 
the word “ Maryner’s.” 


22 Augusti.—John Woulfe. Rd. of him for 
printinge the Mourninge Muses of Lod. Bryskett, 
upon the deathe of the moste noble S* Philp. Syd- 

{It is rather singular that T. Warton should have 
attributed this poem to Spenser (Obs. on the F. Q. i. 
223.); and Ritson (Bibliogr. Poet., 145.) cites the entry 
of it without being aware that the Mourning Muse of 
Thestylis had been printed, when in fact it had been pub- 
lished in 1595, in what may be called, the appendix to 
Colin Clout's come Home again. There it has no name 
nor initials; but here we find that Lodowick Bryskett, 
Spenser's intimate friend, was the writer of it; and on 
this account it was subjoined by the author of the F. Q. 
to his own poem on the same melancholy event. ] 


11 Sept.—Jo. Wolf. Rd. of him for printinge, 
as well in English as French, the pictures of a 
yonge man and a nurse” 

[The probability is that these “pictures” (i.e. wood 
engravings) had inscriptions in English and French 
underneath them. ] 


13 Sept.—Jo. Wolf. Rd. of him for printinge 
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8. XII. 6. ’61. 


Zi Decamerone di Boccacio (in Italian), and the 
Historie of China, both in Italian and English, 
xij@. 

| Here we see two separate works entered at once, and 

a denble fee therefore paid. We know nothing of any 
elition of Boccacio’s Decameron printed in Italian by 
‘oife. An English version came out in 1620, and 
1¢2> in 2 vols. folio, which is considered the earliest 
of the entire work. It must have been translated by 
several hands, and there is great inequality of ex- 
eclence; all are good, but some novels are admirably 
rendere!. A History of the great and mighty Kingdom 
of China, translated by R. Parke, not from the Italian, 


John Charlewood. Lycenced to him, by the 
whole consent of Thassistantes, the onelye ym- 
pryntinge of all manner of Billes for players, 

ii® vj". 

{The date of this entry, we may conclude, was the 
same as that of the preceding, and it is the earliest on 


| the subject in the Registers; but although we have no 
| proof of the fact, there can be little doubt that play-bills 


had been previously issued from the press, though pro- 
bably without any exclusive right. See the question 


| considered in Hist. of Eng. Dram. Poet. and the Stage, 


but from the Spanish of Mendoza, appeared in 1588. The | 


curious information it contains was all collected by the 
Jesuits, and it is a very amusing and informing book. 
Poet. Decam., 8vo. 1820, vol. ii. p. 203.) 


18 Sept. — Tho. Gubbyn, Tho. Newman. Rd. | 


of them for printinge a booke intitled Amorous 
Fianmetta, translated out of Italian . . 


This translation from Boccacio was called in English 
“ Amorous Fiammetta: wherein is sette Downe a Cata- 
logue of all and singular Passions of Love and Jealosie.” 
It was printed by John Charlwood, for Gubbyn and New- 
man, with the date of 1587. ] 


Edw. White. Rd. of him for printinge Euphues, 


[| This entry has no date of day or month, but the tract, 
which is one of the famous Robert Greene’s works, ap- 
peared in 4to., with the year 1587 upon the title-page, 
which is very full and wordy: it purports to have been 
p‘inted by John Wolfe for Edward White. It does not 
seen to have been so popular as many others of the same 
poet s productions, and the only re-impression of it that 
seeins known is of 1634. ] 


2 October. —John Perryn. Rd. of him for his 
licence to prynte the Historie of Apolonius and 


{If this be the correct title of the piece, we know no 
more of it than the above entry. Apolonius was a fa- 
Vourite name in novels of the time: we have “ Apolonius 
of ‘I'yre,” “ Apolonius and Silla,” &c. It is just possible 
that “Camilla” was miswritten for “Silla;” but the name 
of Camilla occurs in the title-page of Greene's Menaphon, 
the earliest extant edition of which bears the date of 
1582, “ Apolonius and Silla” is the title of a tale in B. 
Rich’s Firewell to Militarie Profession, 1581; and to it 
Shakspeare may have resorted for part of the plot of his 
Tweifth Night.) 


30 Oct.— Tho. Purfoote. Lycensed to him, by 
the whole consent of Thassistantes, the pryntinge 
of Billes for pryses at fencinge, as M" pryses and 
Schollers’ pryses. 

| Like play-bills, every one of these ancient announce- 
ments, for prizes given to masters and scholars at fencing- 
matches, has disappeared. The next entry regards the 
forn.er, viz. “bills for players;” and like the bills for 
fencers, the monopoly of printing them was given by the 
Court of the Stationers’ Company, no doubt for a valu- 
able consideration, to an individual printer. A fencer's 
challenge, the earliest extant, but still full half a century 
ee. to the date of this entry, is in my possession ; 

ut it is too long for insertion here. It was issued from 
the Red Bull Theatre, where such exhibitions often took 
place in the middie of the seventeenth century. ] 


iii. 382., where the above entry to Charlewoo| is intro- 
duced. He wags dead in 1592; for under date of 23 April 
(Shakspeare’s birth-day) in that year we read as follows 
in a different part of the Register: “W™ Jagger [ie. 


| Jaqgard, one of the enterprisers of the folio of 1623). 


| “Whereas Willm. Jagger hath made request to have the 


printing of the billes for players, as John Charlwood had, 
yt is graunted that, if he can get the said Charlwood 
his wvdowe’s consent hereunto, or if she die or marry 
out of the company, That then the company will have 
consideration to prefer him in this sute before ano- 
ther.” Perhaps William Jaggard did not succeed, be- 
cause shortly after 1592 James Roberts, the printer of 
Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice, &c., mentioned “ bills 
for players” as among the productions of his press. 
James L, soon after he came to the throne, granted a 
patent to Roger Wood and Thomas Symcocke “for the 
sole printing of paper and parchment on one side,” in- 
cluding by name “all bills for plays, pastimes, shows, 
challenges, prizes or sports” of any kind; and they as- 
signed the monopoly to Edward Allde, the son of John 
Allde, whose name so frequently occurs in the older re- 
gistrations of books, ballads, and broadsides. 

Edw. Aggas. Lycensed to him Hake’s Oration 
upon the Queene’s Birth daye, 1586 vj*. 

[We first hear of Edward Hake in 1567, and about 
twenty years afterwards we find him Mayor of New 
Windsor, as the borough was then distinguished from 
Old Windsor, and in that capacity pronouncing this 
“Oration, conteyning an Expostulation,” on the birth- 
day of Queen Elizabeth in 1586, The only copy we ever 
saw of it is in Lambeth Library; and from the title-page 
we learn, that it was not published until “this xvij day 
of November, in the xxx yeare of the Queene’s High- 
nesse most happie Raigne.” Edward Hake was probably 
not dead in 1604, when he printed a tract called O) 
Gold's Kingdom in this unhelping Age, which is principally 
in verse. } 

6 November.—Jo. Wolf. Allowed to him for 
his copie, the Horne A. B.C. . 

[ The “ Horne A. B. C.” was unquestionably an alpha- 
bet protected by transparent horn. One of the very 
earliest entries in these Registers is of an “a. b. c. for 
children, in English with syllables,” in 1557. This, too, 
was doubtless a horn-book. We have never seen one of a 
date anterior to the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. | 

Tho. East. Rd. of him for printing Bassus Son- 
nettes and songes, made into musick of fyve partes. 

[This work was printed by East, with the date of 1588, 
under the following title: “ Psa/mes, Sonnets, and Songes 
of Sadnes and Pietie, made into Musique of five parts, by 
William Birde, one of the Gentlemen of her Majesties 
honorable Chappell.” } 


10 Nov'.—John Wyndett. Allowed unto him, 
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&e. the salads of a booke intytuled The | 
Blessednes of Brytaine. . vy". 
[ By Maurice Kyffin: it was preparatory to the return 
of the anniversary of the Queen's accession, on 17th Nov, 
The full title runs thus: “ The Blessedues of Brytaine, or 
a Celebration of the Queene’s Holy day: 
discoursed the most happy Regiment of her Highnes.” It 
seems to have been so popular that, having been printed 
by Wyndet in 1587, it was reprinted by John Wolfe in 
1588. Two anonymous performances of a similar com- 
lexion were entered by John Charlewoode and Thomas 
Dutild on the 14th and 20th Nov. respectively. One was 
called “A Prayer and Thanksgyvinge unto God for the 
prosperous Estate and longe Continuance of the Queene's 
Mate ; to be songe on the xvij of November, 1587;” 
and the other “A ballat intituled A Newe Yere’s Remem- 
brance : wherein we may [see] howe mue he we be be- 
holden to the Queene.” The word “ see” is omitted, and 
we apprehend that the true title was, like many others, 
in verse, and ran thus, though the clerk at Stationers’ 
Hall committed a blunder in copying it: — 
“ A new yere’s remembrance, wherein may be seene 
Howe muche we be beholden to the Queene.” 
We - not aware that either production is now in exist- 
ence 
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wherein is briefly , 


W" Wright. Rd. of him for a mery Jest of a | 


pudding .... vj‘. 

[The price paid for the license seems to show ‘that it 
was considerably more than a humorous broadside, which , 
usually cost fourpence. We can do no more than conjec- 
ture as to the nature of the piece, and we are not aware of 
the existence, in our old jest-books, of any one the prin- 
cipal subject of which was a pudding. All have heard of 
Jack Pudding, and it seems just such a topic as Tarlton 
would have taken at the theatre for one of his comic 
monological performances; and in 1587 he was full of 
life, vigour, and drollery. He died, as is supposed, of 
the plague, rather less than a year afterwards. | 


J. Payne Corrrer. 


PASQUIN’S “CHILDREN OF THESPIS.” 


I have in my possession a copy of the notorious | 


Anthony Pasquin’s Children of Thespis, 13th edi- 
tion, London, 1792, with numerous manuscript 
annotations, which I here transcribe for “N. & 
Q.” On the fly-leaf is the following : — 

“ The MS. notes were written by the author in the pre- 
sence of the gentleman who gave me this book. — R, J.” 

Beneath the dedicatory verses “To Anthony 
Pasquin, Esq ‘. by W. Whitby,” on p. ix., is writ- | 
ten “with £10;” p. xix., at foot of the dedication | 
to the first part of the poem, “* To Sir Joshua Rey- | 


nolds” is also written “ £10.” 
Page. d, 
54. Mrs, Crouch - - 10 0 0 
56. Mrs. Jordan - - 10 0 0 
61. Mr. Parsons 5 0 


84. Mr. Barrymore. 
To the opening lines of this sketch : — 
“See! he’s coming this way!— and, my stars, how he 
lours! 
Have you no apt exorcism to fetter his powers? 
He surely will eat us — Ah me! what vain fears! 
Tis Barrymore, sister; I see the man’s ears,” 


is attached this note: — 
“N.B. These lines very nearly proved the cause of my 
assassination, when this miscreant, Capt. Walker, Angel, 
the fencing master, and Tom Young clubbed their anti- 
pathies for the purpose of my destruction. — A, P.” 
At p. 88. The panmnctas sketch ..... is filled 
up “ Grimaldi" 


90. 24. Curtius, i. e. “ Mr. Hastings.” 
91. 15. C—s F—x, Mr, For. 
— 20. A Young Peer, &c., Lord Carlisle. 


- Judge, “ Lord Loughborough, a true pro- 
phecy. 

. An Eminent Rascal, Bate Dudley. 

A Play-Wright, Mr. Sheridan, 

A Captain, Captain Morris. 

25. A Duke, the late Duke of Manchester. 

_ 26. A Right Honor’d Scoundrel, Major Han- 
ger. 

1. A Surgeon, Dennis O’ Bryen. 

_— 2. A specious Attorney, Mr. Troward. 

- A Dull Pamphileteer, Mr. Tickell. 

3. An Earl, Lord Derby. 

5. A Lordling, Lord Ludlow. 

ao 6. A Tactick-Taught General, the late General 
Burgeo yne. 

. A Patriot, Mr. Courtney, 

. A Caitiff, Mr. Adam. 

ll. And S—th, General Smith. 


Second Part. Dedication to “ Warren Hastings, 


cos! 


Esq.” Underneath “ 302.” 
‘age. £ 
114, Mrs. Abington : 100 0 
123. Mr. Macklin 5 5 


(With a letter full of extravagant encomiums. 
126. Mr. Holman 


- 22 
130. Miss Wilkinson - - 110 
131. Mr. Pope - 830 
133. Mrs, Billington - - 000 
138. Mr. Edwin - - - 5 56 0 
146, Mr. Fearon - - - 010 6 
151. — Johnstone - - 56 5 0 
160. Mrs. Cargill - - 10 0 0 
“Thad ten pounds for inserting this character by one 
of the deceased lady’s admirers. 
163. Mr.Incledon (at various periods) 200 0 
171. Mr. Wroughton - 220 
174. — Blanchard 110 
177. Mrs. Wells - - 6 5 0 
179. Mr. Lewis’ - 2 
188. Mr. Kennedy > £869 
192. line 31. Mr. Harris - - 6 6 0 
196. Miss Brunton - - 110 
204. Mrs. Martyr - - 440 
216. Mr. Faweett, Jun. - - 110 
219. — Bernard - - - 2 2 ¢ 
222. — Quick - - - 440 
231. — KRvder - - 
234. — Munden - 5 5 0 


The annotations end here. Of their genuine- 
ness I have no proof. Can any | of your correspon- 
dents confirm these statements? If you desire to 


inspect the volume before publication, I shall be 
happy to forward it. 


87, Duke Street, Hulme, 
Manchester. 


Joun A. Harper. 
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6 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. XII. Jury 6. ’61. 


POPULATION OF EUROPEAN CITIES. 


It is much to be wished that historical writers 
of the present day would take a little more pains 


than they usually do with the statistical part of | 


their labours. Nothing can possibly be more 
loose, or untrustworthy, than the estimates of 
population and revenue which were popularly 
current, up to the middle of the last century, in 
most countries of Europe. And yet a historian 
will cite them (when they happen to serve the 
turn of a theory) with just as much confidence as 
if he was quoting the tables of our Registrar- 
General for 1861. When we find a writer of such 
vast information as Mr. Buckle, telling his readers 
(in his second volume, p. 68.) that, “ at the be- 


tion of Madrid was estimated to be 400,000, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century less than 
200,000,” we feel that the power of digesting 
numerical statements is of more value than the 
patience which collects them, or the ready memory 
which uses them. Mr. Buckle might have remem- 
bered that, in 1550, Madrid was only an obscure 
country town, and that its population was much 
less than 200,000 in the early part of this century. 

There is a curious calculation of the number of 
inhabitants in the principal cities of Europe about 
three centuries ago in the Descrittione dei Paesi 
Bassi of Ludovico Guicciardini, nephew of the 
historian, published in 1587. It is, of course, im- 
possible to vouch for its accuracy; but some of 
the numbers which he gives accord remarkably 
with what we know from other sources; and the 
Italians were the only statisticians of that age— 
the only men accustomed to deal rationally with 
political arithmetic. I give his figures; com- 
paring them, by way of curiosity, with the re- 
cently-estimated population of the same places in 
round numbers : — 


Guicciardini. At Present. 

Antwerp (before the siege) - 100,000 100,000 
Brussels - - - 75,000 170,000 
Ghent, little more than - - 60,000 110,000 
Liege, rather over - - - 100,000 90,000 
Cologne, nearly - - - 100,000 110,000 
Augsburg, nearly - - - 60,000 40,000 
Nuremberg, rather greater than 60.000 

Augsburg - - - - 
Prague - - - - - 140,000 140,000 
Paris - - - 810,000 to 320,000 1,500,000 
Rouen - - - - - 120,000 100,000 
London, above - - - - 150,000 2,800,000 
Lisbon - - - - 200,000 270,000 
Seville - - - - - 150,000 100,000 
Madrid - - - - - 100,000 300,000 
Rome, nearly - - - 100,000 180,000 
Naples, above - - - - 200,000 410,000 
Florence - - - - - 120,000 110,000 
Bologna - - - - - 85,000 75,000 
Genoa - - - - - 100,000 120,000 
Milan (census of Cardinal 

Borromeo), citizens, besides 180,216 170,000 

strangers - - - 
Venice - - - - = 195,863 120,000 


#linor Potes. 


Lost Passace or ArRIstoTLeE upon INDIAN 
Kinas. — Fordun (Scotichronicon, iv. 49.) says of 
Duncan, King of Scotland : — 


“Inerat ei laudabilis consuetudo, regni scilicet per- 
transire regiones semel in anno, pacificum et peculiarem 
populum sua benigne consolari presentia; quem prop- 
terea non inconvenienter assimilare possumus regi Indo- 
rum, de quo Aristoteles de regimine principum dicit, quod 
apud Indos fuit consuetudo, quod rex semel in anno 


| ostenderet se aperte omni popalo, armis indutus regali- 
lo 


bus, et exponeret eis quid illo anno fecerit pro republica; 
et tunc licuit cuilibet pauperi proponere querelam, et de 
hac reportare medelam.” 


The only passage in the Politics of Aristotle 


in f | relating to Indian kings, is in vii. 14, where 
nning of the seventeenth century, the popula- | &. > th 


Scylax is cited as stating that these kings are phy- 
sically superior to their subjects. Other frag- 
ments of the treatise of Scylax upon India are 
preserved: see C. Miiller, Geogr. Gr. Min. vol. i. 
p. xxxiv. The passage referred to by Fordun 
was probably in the lost treatise of Aristotle 
wep) Bacireias (Diog. Laert. v. 22; compare Bran- 
dis, Aristoteles, vol. i. p. 93). Fordun, however, 
who lived at the end of the fourteenth century, 
doubtless copied the citation from some previous 
writer. G. C. Lewis. 


Porson anp Apam CrarKE. — Few of your 
readers probably know, or care to know, whether 
Mrs. Porson died siz months or eighteen after her 
marriage ; nor would the subject be worth occu- 
pying a single line in “ N. & Q.” otherwise than 
as illustrating the reckless manner in which critics 


| occasionally accuse others of error. Beloe [Sexa- 


genarian, vol. i. p. 207.] accuses The Atheneum of 
error in stating that Mrs. P. died in 1797, add- 
ing “whereas, the fact is that Porson married 
Mrs. Lunan in November, 1795, and the lady 


| died sometime in the April following :” an original 


error the most careful chronicler may occasionally 
fall into; but deliberately and authoritatively to 
contradict a statement without inquiring into the 
fact is inexcusable. Mrs. P.’s death is recorded 
in the Gent.'s Mag. for May, 1797, as having 
occurred on the 12th of April in that same year. 
A similar case has recently occurred. In the 
London Review for May 25, the reviewer calls it 
a “comical blunder” on the part of Mr. J. S. 
Watson in his Life of Porson, to suppose “ that 
Porson was intimate with the Evangelical Dr. 
Adam Clarke,” and informs the reader that “the 
Dr. Adam Clarke (who wrote the Narrative of the 
last Illness and Death of Professor Porson) was 
really Dr. E, D. Clarke, the traveller.”!! ‘The 
reviewer is probably not aware that the “ Evan- 
poe ” Doctor A. C. was elected to the office of 
ibrarian at the Surrey Institution about the 
same time that R. P. obtained a similar appoint- 
ment at the “ London,” so that there is nothing 
very remarkable in the fact of their being ac- 


| 
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quainted ; and much as they may have differed in 
opinion, as doubtless they did on some subjects, 


this surely need not prevent either from holding | 


the other in high esteem. But to the point. The 
simple fact is, that Mr. Watson is right, and his 
reviewer is wrong. 


N.B. The “grave man and most wonderful 
scholar " who suggested that, instead of going to 
Florence at the expense of the University to 
examine the Medicean MS. of schylus, “ Mr. Por- 
son might collect his MSS. at home,” was (as Kidd 
informed me) Dr. Torkington, Master of Clare 
Hall. 


Surrs or tar Noveuists.—I have known 
Humphry Clinker more years, and read it more 
times, than I will confess; but I never, till now, 
detected the following very gross contradiction. 
It is in the account of the Grub Street dinner ; 
and the two passages have about thirty sentences 
between them : — 

“A fourth had contracted such an antipathy to the 
country, that he insisted upon sitting with his back to- 
wards the window that looked into the garden; and 
when a dish of cauliflower was set upon the table, be 
snuffed up volatile salts to keep him from fainting; yet 
this delicate person was the son of a cottager, born under 
a hedge, and had many years run wild among asses on 
a common...... The sage who laboured under the 
aypopofia, or ‘horror of green fields,’ had just finished a 
treatise on practical agriculture; though, in fact, he had 
never seen corn growing in his life, and was so ignorant 
of grain, that our entertainer, inthe face of the whole 
company, made him own that a plate of hominy was the 
best rice pudding he had ever eat.” 

A collection of such slips would be amusing. 

A. De Monrean. 

Verpuco.—In Ben Jonson's Alchemist, Act III. 
Sc. 3, Face, in telling Subtle of the expected ar- 
rival of a rich Spanish grandee, says, — 

“ His great 
Verdugo-ship has not a jot of language.” 

The commentators say “ Hangman-ship: Ver- 
dugo is Spanish for a hangman.” I see by Motley’s 
Listory of the Netherlands, vol. ii. p. 54, &e., Ver- 
dugo was the name of one of the Spanish generals 
who fought in Flanders. Is it not more probable 
this was the person alluded to? There seems no 
reason why a supposed haughty and wealthy 
grandee from whom they expected to gain so 
much should be called “ his Hangmanship ;” 
while, as they did not know his name, it was not 
unnatural to call him by that of some other well- 
known Spanish Personage. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Worsey’s Rerentance.—In “ N. & Q.” (June 
8th, anté p. 448.) appears an historical parallel 
between two luckless statesmen, Cardinal Wolsey 
(1530) and Sir James Hamilton (1540), who, at 
their last hour, regretted “that they had not 
served their God as well they had served their 


| 


| 


| hing. 


* Perhaps the latter may have unconsciously 
borrowed from and copied the former. But may 
not the expression be derived from the East ? 
So many oriental tales, proverbs, and maxims, 
were wafted from oriental marts in Venetian gal- 
leys to Italy, and thence dispersed over Europe, 
that they became household words, and the ground- 
work in many instances as well of amusement as 
of thought. I enclose a tale from the Gulistan of 
Saadi (4.p. 1258), which expresses the same idea 
in words so similar, that one can hardly suppose 


| the resemblance to be accidental ; but of this your 


readers will judge : — 

One of the Viziers went before Ziin’ Niin of 
Egypt, and desired his opinion, saying: “I am 
engaged day and night in the service of the Sul- 
tan, hoping good from him and fearing punish- 
ment.” Zin’ Niin wept, and said: “If I feared 
God as you do the king, I should be one of the 
company of the saints.” 

“ If a Durwaish hoped not ease, and (feared not) pain, 

He would mount to the heavenly dome; 

And if a Vizier feared God as much as the King, 

He would be an angel.” 

J.R. 


Cuaracter or Bisuor Jeremy Taytor.—The 
following note on the character of Bp. Taylor is 
written in an old copy of the Holy Living in hand- 
writing of a date at about the end of the seven- 
teenth century :— 

“The author of this excellent book had the good 
humour of a gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, the 
fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the pro- 
foundness of a philosopher, the wisdom of a counsellor, 
the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, and the 
piety of a saint.” 

M. 


An Enoutsn Giant. —In the number of “ N. 
& Q.” for June 15, I observed at p. 476 a com- 
munication on the Irish giants; and in the quota- 
tion from the Lambeth MSS. one is mentioned 
who had attained the height of 6 ft. 10} in. In 
connection with this subject perhaps the follow- 
ing, which 1 copied a few years since from a 
tombstone in the churchyard of Calverley, York- 
shire, may interest some of your readers : — 
“Also Benjamin, son of the above John and Mary 
Cromach, who died on the 25th of Sept. 1826, aged 25 
years, who took a coffin 7 feet 11 inches long.” 
N. S. Herneken. 


Queries, 
HERALDIC JEU D’ESPRIT. 


The following verses are written with much 
point, and relate, I imagine, to a case of “ breach 
of promise.” Can you give the lady's name here 
alluded to? I have only seen the poem in MS. 
among some collections made, about the year 1732, 


by one W. O. (Query, William Oldisworth ?) Is 
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there any clue to the author? It is entitled as | 

follows : — 

“ Knox Ward, King-at-Arms, disarmed at Law, 

“ Ye fair injured nymphs, and ye beaus who deceive ’em, 
Who with passion engage, and without reason leave ’em, 
Draw near and attend how the Hero I sing 
Was foiled by a Girl, tho’ at arms he was King. 


« Crest, mottos, supporters, and bearings knew he, 
And deeply was studied in old pedigree. 
He would sit a whole evening an, not without rapture, 
Tell who begat who to the end of the Chapter. 


“In forming his tables nought grieved him so sorely 
That the man died Celeb: or else sine prole, 
At last, having traced other families down, 
He began to have thoughts of encreasing his own. 


“ A Damsel he chose, not too slow of belief, 
And fain would be deemed her admirer in chief. 
He dlazoned his suit, and the sum of his tale 
Was his field and her field joined party per pale. 
“ In different stile, to tie faster the noose, 
He next would attack her in soft billet dour. 
His argent and sable were laid aside quite, 
Plain English he wrote, and in plain black and white. 


“ Against such atchievements what beauty could fence? 
Or who would have thought it was all but pretence ? — 
His pain to relieve, and fulfil his desire, 

The lady agreed to join hands with the squire, 


“ The squire, in a fret that the jest went so far, 
Considered with speed how to put in a bar. 
His words bound not him, since hers did not confine her: 
And that is plain law, because Miss is a minor. 


“ Miss briskly replied that the law was too hard, 
If she, who's a minor, may not be a ward. 
In law then confiding, she took it upon her, 
By justice to mend those foul breaches of honour. 


* She handled him so that few would, I warrant, 
Have been in his coat on so sleeveless an errant. 
She made him give bond for stamped argent and or, 
And sabled his shield with gules blazoned before. 
“ Ye heralds produce, from the time of the Normans, 
In all your Records such a base non-performance ; 
Or if without instance the case is we touch on, 
Let this be set down as a d/ot in his scutcheon.” 
ABRACADABRA. 


GWALTERUS DIACONUS, ETC. 
I address myself to you in the hope that you, 
or some of your correspondents, may be able to 


throw light upon the connexion between the per- 
sons named in the following pedigree and the 
baronial House of Hastings; and I hope the | 
geveral interest of the subject will be a sufficient 
apology for the length of my communication. 

Gwalterus Diaconus appears in Domesday as 
Lord in Capite of Wikes, or Wix; and of ten 
knights’ fees in Tendering Hundred, Essex (Mo- 
rant, 1, 404. 466.), and of lands in Suffulk and 
Gloucestershire. 

He was father of Walter or William Mascherel, 
and of Alex. de Waham or Wix, who died s. Pi 
leaving lands in Wix and elsewhere to his great, 


or great-grand nephew, Ralph. Walter Masche- 


rel had lands in Sussex in 1194 (Rot. Cur. Reg. 
30.) ; and was father of Robert, father of William, 
father of Robert de Hastings, who had issue Robert, 


| Ralph, and John; probably the Ralph and John 
| de Hastings who were of Essex, 1199. John also 


was of Norfolk, and died temp. John. (R. C. R. 
252. 314.) Ralph confirmed to the church of 
Wix certain grants by his “ father’s uncle,” Alex. 


| de Waham, already confirmed by his own father 


William, and by his brother Robert. Ralph cor- 
responds in some points with a Ralph who figures 
in the regular Hastings pedigree as Dapiter to 
Henry II.; and who held, 35 Hen. IL, 14 hydes; 
and, 1 John, 1 fee in Wix (Fines, i. xxiii. ; R. C. 
R. 124.) 

Robert de Hastings, the elder brother, held a 
fee in Eistan, co. Essex (Mor. ii. 430.) ; and the 
barony of Hastings, consisting of ten fees, of which 
Little Chesterford was a part, and one was in 
Wix, and for these he paid scutage in 1206. 
Little Bromley also descended to him from the 
deacon ; and continued, says Morant, many years 
in the Hastings family, “who took the name of 
Godmanston from their lordship near Dorchester, 
held under the Louvaines”; in which statement 
there seems some blunder (Mor, i. 421. 439. ; ii. 
430. 556.) 

Robert married the daughter and heiress of 
Wm. de Windsor (Banks's Bar., i. 336.), Lord of 
Easton, co. Essex; and left Delicia heiress of 
Hastings barony, of which Little Easton was the 
*Caput.” She is probably the “ Alicia” who had 
asuit with Ralph de Hastings for Wikes, 10 Rich. 
L, 1198 (R. C. R. 184.) 

Delicia married, 1. Henry de Cornhill; and 2. 
Godfrey de Louvaine, a baron temp. John, and 
brother of Duke Henry of that title. He held 
Wix and Chesterford, with the ten fees. He had 
Eye, co. Suffolk, from his own family (Dugd. 
i. 736. 

They had issue Matthew de Louvain, who had 
livery of the ten fees, circa 9 Hen. III. ; and was 
of Eton, Bucks, a Hastings manor (Banks's Bar, 
i. 366.) He died 46 Hen. III., leaving Matthew 
wet. twenty-four; and who died 30 Edw. I. (Ab- 
brev. Rot. Orig. i. 121.), leaving Thomas et. 
twelve, who died s. p. 1345; and John de Louvain, 
ob. 1347, who married Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas de Weston; and was father of 
Alianor, finally sole heir of a very large property, 
which she carried to Sir Wm. Bourchier; by 
whom she was ancestress of the Earls of Eu and 
Essex, Lords Bourchier and Louvain (Dugd. i. 
736. ; ii, 128.; Banks, i. 59.) 

This pedigree, whatever may be its value as a 
whole, is undoubtedly correct as regards the 
Louvaines, and their ten fees, in descent from the 
deacon and Mascherel, his son; but the Hastings 
part of it is faulty, and it may be remarked, that 
while Louvain “gules a fess between 12 billets, 
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argent,” was a favourite quartering of the Bour- 
chiers, they never included Hastings in their shield. 

What then was this family of Hastings? If 
they came in male descent from the deacon, they 
were of a distinct stock from the barons, who had 
nothing to say to him. Was their Eton the Eton- 
Hastings, often mentioned ? And was not this a 
manor attached to the Barons Hastings ? 

While on this topic, I may mention another 
difficulty connected with the Hastings pedigree. 
Pole, in his Deron Collections (p. 157.), states that 
William, Dispensator Regis, Hen. L, who had 
Lenington, co. Devon, was father of Richard, 
father of William who married Mabel, daughter of 
William Carbonel of Woodbury ; who remained, 
and was mother of Robert de Albini, who died 
s. p. having had Lenington from his widowed 
half-sister. 

This was Muriel, daughter of William and 
Mabel; who married Robert de Bickalegh, and, 
no doubt, died s. p. 

The above are all supposed to have borne the 
name of Hastings, because a Robert de Hastings 
was steward to Henry I. Is this a safe deduction ? 

It is, however, rather curious tha, Jobn Car- 
bonel should have had free-warren in Newton, 
and Aketon, co. Suffolk; and Welnetham and 
Wikes, co. Essex, 29 Edw. I. (Cal. Rot. Chart, 


130.) C.D. | 


“ or Catuertine II.” — This 
remarkable production appeared towards the end 
of 1859, in the form of an English translation of 
the Russian original. The introduction is very 
unsatisfactory in so far as regards when and where 
the MS. was procured. Great reliance is placed 


upon what is termed internal evidence; a most | 
unsatisfactory mode of verifying the authenticity | 


of any book. Nevertheless the minute detail of 
cireumstances, many of which are of a singular 
and striking description, and the justness of the 
portraiture of Peter III. and his aunt give such an 
appearance of reality, as to lead to a belief that 
the memoir is no fabrication. 

If a forgery, the work is about the best thing 
of the kind we ever read; if the reverse, then we 


have no hesitation in calling it the most remark- | 


J. M. 


or Cuartes I.— Does there exist, 
in print or manuscript, an Itinerary of King 
Charles I. similar to that compiled by the late 
Thomas Duffus Hardy, Esq., for the reign of 
King John? I have frequently thought of en- 
deavouring to compile such a table, and have 
some materials for the purpose. It would be 
useless to do so if the labour has already been 
performed, Grime. 


able autobiography ever written. 


in the county of Devon, were gules, four (some. 
times said to be five) fusils in fesse argent, each 
fusil charged with an escallop shell sable. 

These are so like the arms of Daubeney and of 
Carteret, that I am led to inquire whether there 
was originally any connection between the three 
families ; and, if there was any such connection, 
whether it was through the House of Tudeni, the 
early history of which has recently been discussed 
in the columns of “ N. & Q."? 

A similar inquiry might perhaps be made with 
respect to some of the other families enumerated 
by Mr. Cr. Hopper (2™ §. viii. 19.) 

I should also be glad to be informed what con- 
nection there was between the Cheneys of Pinhoe 
and the Cheneys of Broke in the county of Wilts, 
represented in more modern times by the noble 
family of Willoughby de Broke. Memok, 


CLEANING otp Grass. — Perhaps some one can 
inform me of the best method of cleaning old 
glass from whitewash, &c. Would it be injured 
by lying in vinegar for a certain time, say a da 
or a week? I have some, the outside of which is 
corroded into little holes, and the inside covered 
with white-wash, set as hard as if it were almost 
part of the glass itself. F. S. 


Deeps Strives anp Sears.—Can any 
of your correspondents explain the meaning of 
the strings and seals attached to deeds? It is 
universal ; belonging alike to the ancient Assy- 
rian, the Anglo-Saxon, the Chinese, the Siamese, 
as well as all the European nations, from the 
earliest times down to the present day. Surely 
it must originally have had some deep ape 


. 


Epwarp I. anp Lurwstyn Prince or WALES, 
—In the handsome quarto volume by Edward 
Parry, which, under the unworthy and somewhat 
eatchpenny title of Royal Visits and Progresses to 
Wales (taking advantage of “the friendly visit of 
her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria”) is 
in fact an elaborate history of the Principality, 
occurs (at p. 133, 2nd edit., 1851) the following 
passage :— 

“Edward being at Aust Ferry on the Severn, and 
knowing that the Prince of Wales was on the opposite 
side, sent him an invitation to come over the river, that 
they might confer together and settle some matter of 
dispute. This being refused by Llewelyn, King Edward 
threw himself into a boat, and crossed over to the Prince, 
who, struck with the gallantry of the action, leaped inte 
the water to receive him, telling the King at the same 
time that his humility had conquered his own pride, and 
that his wisdom had triumphed over his own folly. 


Mr. Parry has generally given his authorities 


with true historic fidelity; but not so on the pre- 
sent occasion. From what chronicler or other 


Cueney or Pixnor. —I find it stated that the | ancient author is the anecdote derived ? 
arms of the ancient family of Cheney of Pinhoe, 


ap Carapoc. 
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10 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. XII. Jury 6. 


Tune E:strer Murper. — The confessions of 
Hunt, one of the three persons connected with | 
this remarkable crime, were, according to the | 


terms of his pardon, to be made without reser- 
vation, and then lodged in the Secretary of State's 
office. Has this been done? Ruthven, the Bow- 
Street officer engaged in the affair, was of opinion 
that all three, that is Thurtell, Probert, and Hunt, 
were present at the actual murder; for few horses, 
they argued, would stand the discharge of pistols 
behind them unless held. Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me on this matter through 
“N. & Q.” G. B. 


Tue rornippen GauntLet.— At a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries, June 21, 1860, as re- 
orted by there appears to have 
Som exhibited by the Worshipful Company of 
Armourers of the City of London “ the forbidden 
Gauntlet, temp. Hen. VIII.” What particular 
iece of armour is this gauntlet? And why does 
it bear the title “ forbidden” ? Siema-Tav. 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, April 30, 1861. 


Mr. Gorvoy. — An English translation of Te- 
rence, by a Mr. Gordon, was published in 1752. 
Is this Mr. Gordon the same who published a 
translation of Livy ? R. Ineuis. 


Gun Query.—When lately visiting the Tower, 
and looking at the guns, &c. beneath the shade of 
the “keep,” I was shown a great gun, which the 
wardens informed me and the other visitors was 
made of gold and other precious metal. I was 
also informed that the Jews had offered 20,0001. 
for it, while twelve inches had been cut off, sent 
to Birmingbam, and when melted was found to be 
worth 8000/. Not putting much faith in these 
assertions, I beg to ask any of your correspon- 
dents who may know the facts to favour me with 
some account of the same. 

For guidance, I may as well state that inscrip- 
tions on the gun tell us that it was “ founded” by 
Muhamed, son of Hamzet Allah;” that it was 
“made by the order of Sultan Solyman, son of 
Selim, for an invasion of India, in the year of the 
Hegira, 937" (a.v. 1530) ; and that it was “ taken 
at the capture of Aden, January, 1839, by the 
expedition under command of Captain H. Smith, 
C.B., of H. M. Ship * Voyager.’ ” T. C. N. 


Herarpic. — [ shall be obliged to any of your 
readers who will kindly inform me to what fami- 
lies belong the following arms, which were for- 
merly to be seen in the windows of a parish church 
in Dorset :— 

1. Az. 3 covered cups, or. 

2. Arg. a chev. az. betw. 3 branches of grapes 
(or mulberries) gules. (Vide Symonds's Diary, 
p- 128., Camden Soc., 1859.) P V 


Cornetivs Hortanp.— Can you refer me to 
any biographical notice of Cornelius Holland, who 


. . 


was a member of the Council of State for the ycar 
1652 ? Nineven. 
Leominster Notes Anp QuERIEs. — 


1618. P4 To the Erle of Derbyes Players - ve 
P4 To the Lady Elizabeth, her Players- = X* 


P¢ To the Erle of Sussex’s Players - ve 
P* To the Queen’s Players - - vs 
1620. P4¢ To the King of Bohemy, his Players x 
1654. P¢ to Mr. Bond for wine for the Major- 
General - - - - 13 0 
For Dyett for the Major-Gen! and his 
Company - - - - - - 10 0 
For Beere, tobacco, and burnt Sydar - 1 4 0 
To Mr. Ensall, for Sack - - - 4 0 
To the Ringers for Beere = - . - 3 0 
1656. For Dyett for the Major-General and his 
Lady - - - - 10 0 
For Beere, tobacco, and - - 7 0 
For a Quart of Sack, and a quart of 
white wine, and sugar - - - 8 6 
To the Ringers - - - - - 4 0 


These items appear in the Chamberlain's ac- 
counts for the berough of Leominster, for the 
respective years assigned to them. The Querist 
would be especially obliged if the editor of “ N. & 
().” would insert them ; and if any of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” could enable him to ascertain most 
especially who was the Major-General alluded to. 
Who, in a word, was the officer in the military 
command of the counties of Worcester, Hereford 
(and Salop, or of the two first counties), under 
the Commonwealth, a.p. 1656 ? 


“ List or Justices oF Peace,” etc.—I possess 
an octavo volume which I am very anxious to 
identify, but owing to the loss of the title I am 
unable to do so. It consists of a list of the Jus- 
tices of Peace and High Sheriffs for the Counties 
of England and Wales. It was issued sometime 
between the death of King Charles I. and the ap- 
pour y we of Oliver Cromwell to the oflice of 
ord Protector. It is important to me to know 
its exact date. GRIME. 


Laminas. —In A New Survey of the West 
Indies, or the English American, his Travail by 
Sea and Land, written by Thomas Gage, and pub- 
lished in 1655, at London, the following passages 
appear. At p. 128, speaking of the decoration of 
the chamber of a nun of Guatemala, Gage says : 

“ But above all, she placed her delight in a private 
chappell or closet to pray in, being hung with rich hang- 
ings, and round about it costly laminas (as they call 
them), or pictures painted upon brasse, set in ebony 
frames,” &c. 

And at p. 189, bewailing his capture at sea, and 
spoliation > a Hollander man-of-war, the author 


writes : 

“ Other things I had (as a Quilt to lie on, some Books, 
and Laminas, which are pictures in brasse).” 
He subsequently refers to the restoration of his 
“ brasse pictures.” 

What are these pictures? I ask the question, 
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because I possess what may perhaps be considered 
alumina. The work I have is in brass repoussé, 
an irregular octagon in shape, about 12 x 8 inches: 
the subject is Europa, her attendants, and the 
bull. The figures and costume bear a strong re- 


semblance to the style of Rubens. Traces of both | 


paint and gilding still remain. 
The manner in which this object reached my 


hands, is somewhat curious. A few years ago, | 
whilst a Sardinian ship was lying at Callao, some | 


émeute took place ; and a convent in the locality 
being plundered, my brass plaque, and sundry 


small paintings, and a marble alto rilievo, were | 


purchased from a looter by the captain of the 
vessel. With the objects so procured, he de- 
corated his cabin, where they remained till two 
years back, when his ship was wrecked in enter- 
ing Table Bay. The brass then passed from him 
into my possession. 


I shall be very glad to receive some information | 
relative to the subject of this Note. Siema-Tav. | 


Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, May 6, 1861. 


Manor Law. —I shall be grateful to any one | 
who, through the medium of “N.& Q,” will | 


direct me to the best works, ancient or modern, 
which treat on Manors, Manor Law, and the 
Rights and Customs connected therewith. I re- 
quire the information for historical and anti- 
quarian, not for legal, purppses. GRIME. 


May Pores.—On a visit this day to the pleasant 
Aldermaston, one of the neatest and most agree- 
able of Berkshire villages, I was struck by its lofty 
May-pole ; standing in a commanding position at 
the top of the street, and right in front of the 
lodge entrance to the park. It is about seventy- 
five feet in height, surmounted by a wind-vane 
and a crown. Recent attention in the way of 
painting and repair proves that the parish, or its 
principal resident, is commendably careful of this 
interesting relic. Is there any list of the May- 
poles remaining in England? Such a list would 
not be without its use, especially if a brief note 


were added on the present condition of the | 


pole ; and whether it is ancient, or a modern re- 


storation or re-introduction, of which I believe | 


there have been several within the last few years. 
U. G. S. 
Queries on OtpHAmM. — Oldham’s rough and 
sturdy satires are full of obscure allusions, on 
which no doubt some of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
ean throw much light. The references are made 
to the edition published by Messrs. John W. Par- 
— Son, 1854, with notes, &c. by Mr. Robert 
ell. 
Thus, in Satire IIL, p. 112, we read : — 
“ How hosts distressed her (the Blessed Virgin’s) smock 
for banner bore, 
Which vanquished foes, and murdered at twelve score. 
Relate how fish in conventicles met, 
And mackarel were with bait of doctrine caught, 
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How cattle have judicious hearers been, 
And stones pathetically cried, ‘ Amen!’ 
How consecrated hive with bells was hung, 
And bees kept mass, and holy anthems sung; 

How pigs to the rosary kneeled, and sheep were taught 
To bleat Te Deum and Magnificat :” 


| and so on through a long passage. 
| Again, in Satire IV., p. 126: Of holy water: — 
“ This would have silenced quite the Wiltshire drum, 
And made the prating fiend of Mascon dumb.” 
Again, in the “ Imitation of the Thirteenth 
| Satire of Juvenal,” p. 182 :— 


“Compare the sacrilegious burglary, 
From which no place can sanctuary be, 
That rifles churches of communion-plate, 
Which good King Edward’s days did dedicate ; 
Think, who durst steal St. Alban’s font of brass, 
‘That christened half the roval Scottish race ; 

| Who stole the chalices at Chichester, 

In which themselves received the day before.” 


What is the meaning of the word pulvilio, which 
occurs in p. 191? Who was “ Irish Emma,” men- 
tioned in p. 127 ? C. B. Y. 


Pore.—Perhaps your bibliographical 
| correspondents can give me some information re- 
| lative to the following privagely-printed work : — 


“Epistole duorum Amicorum, ex quibus vana 
| flagitiosaque Pontificum Pauli Tertii, et Julii Tertii, et 
| Cardinalis Poli, et Stephani Gardineri pseudo-episcopi 
| Wintoniensis Angli, eorumque adulatorum sectatorumque 
ratio, magna ex parte potest intelligi. Apocalypsis, Cap. 

18. Cum Pape privilegio ad monumentum hore.” 


It consists of twelve leaves including title; there 
| is neither date nor place of printing. The last 
| four leaves or eight pages are “ De studio et Zelo 
| pietatis Cardinalis Poli.” We learn not only that 
he was the greatest ecclesiastic at Rome — that 
his honours were almost papal—but that he lived 
“spe potiundi Pontificatus.” Surely this little 
tractate must be very scarce. J. M. 


Ring Query.—Can any of the readers of “ N, 
& Q.” give an explanation of the meaning of a 
| sentiment expressed in a ring of which the follow- 
ing is a description. 
| It is supposed to be of the Cingue Cento period ; 
and the design is — two hearts placed in juxta- 
| position diamondwise, surmounted by a coronet of 
| five smaller hearts: the centre stones of the two 
large hearts, in the original antique, are an al- 
mandine and a cairngorm[?], surrounded by small 
diamonds; and the five small hearts in the crown 
are diamonds, its base being also of the same. 9. 


Joun Srockxer. — Any information concerning 
John Stocker, Gentleman, of Honiton, Devon, 
who composed several hymns for the Gospel Ma- 
gazine, in the years 1776—1777, date of his birth 
and death, if known, or of any of his relatives, if 
still living, will be gratefully received by 

SEDGWICE, 

Sun Street, City. 
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12 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— 


Curistorner Strumetius.—Who was Christo- 
pher Strumelius, the author of Studentes, Comedia 
de Vita Studiosorum, which was printed in 1588 ? 


| following: Anacalypsis, an Attempt to draw aside the Veil 


and where is any account of the drama to be | 


found ? 

Warwick Anp Spencer Famitics.—Am I 
right in considering the figure of a bear and 
ragged staff as belonging to the Earls of War- 
wick, and them only? Also, what connexion 
was there and when, with Spencer that could have 
caused certain property to be designated “ War- 
wick and Spencer's land?” F. 


Queries with Answers. 


Brrtu or Narorson II,— My attention has 
recently been called to the following passage in 
Histoire de T Empereur Napoleon, par P. M. Lau- 
rent de L’Ardéche :— 

“Le 19 Mars, 1811, l’impératrice Marie-Louise res- 
sentit les premiétres douleurs de l’enfantement. On craig- 
nit d’abord des couches périlleuses: le célébre Dubois, 
prévoyant le cas ot une opération difficile deviendrait 
nécessaire, demanda ce qu'il faudrait faire si l’on était 
réduit & opter entre le salut de la mére et celui de I’en- 
fant. ‘Ne pensez qu’a la mére,’ dit vivement l’empereur, 
en qui les affections de l'homme triomphérent, & ce 
moment solennel, des intéréts et des combinaisons du 
monarque,” &c, 

I have, I think, in some Memoirs of Napoleon, 
seen a directly contrary statement, viz. that in 
his anxiety to have an heir to his throne, the 
Emperor directed the surgeons, under the cir- 


J. M. | 


of the Saitie Isis; or, an Inquiry into the Origin of Lan- 
guages, Nations, and Religions, 2 vols. 4to., 1836. Vol. I. 
was edited by G. Smallfield.) 


“Tne Erontan.” — Has any list ever been pub- 
lished of the writers for this periodical, specifying 
the contributions of each? If not, could it now 
be done? Who wrote the poem in it on the story 
of Godiva ? Unepa, 

Philadelphia. 

[At the end of the second volume of The Etonian, pp. 
441—444, will be found a list of contributors. “Godiva” 
is by John Moultrie of Trinity College, Cambridge. ] 

Jewisn Marrtaces. — What is the reason that 
most Jewish marriages, mentioned in the news- 
papers, take place on a Wednesday? Is there 
some religious reason in favour of that day ? 

Enquirer. 

[Among the Jews a virgin marries on the fourth day, 
because the assembly of the Twenty-three meet on the 
fifth; so that if the husband should find his wife un- 
worthy, he may have recourse to the consistory in the 


| heat of his displeasure, and procure just punishment ac- 


cumstances referred to, to save the child at what- | 


ever hazard to the safety of the Empress; and I 
shall be much obliged if any of your readers can 
refer me to the work in which the statement oc- 
curs. J.S. 

[The circumstances of the birth of the King of Rome 
are thus described by J. G. Lockhart, The History of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, 2 vols. 1829, ii. 126 (Family Li- 


cording to law.— Vide Dr. Lightfoot’s Works, ed. 1684, ii. 
534.) 


— 


Replies. 
MUTILATION AND DESTRUCTION OF SEPUL- 
CHRAL MONUMENTS. 
(2nd S. xi. 424.) 
The interesting communications from A Sra- 
TionER and J. G. N., that have appeared in re- 
cent numbers of “ N. & Q.,” will, L hope, have the 


| effect of drawing public attention to the disgrace- 


brary) :—* On the 20th of April, 1811, Napoleon’s wishes | 


were crowned by the birth of a son. The birth was a 
difficult one, and the nerves of the medical attendants 
were shaken. ‘She is but a woman,’ said the Emperor, 
who was present, ‘ treat her as you would a bourgeoise of 
the Rue St. Denis.” The accoucheur, at a subsequent 
moment, withdrew Napoleon from the couch and de- 
manded whether, in case one life must be sacrificed, he 
should prefer the mother or the child? ‘The mother’s,’ 
he answered, ‘it is her right!’ At length the child ap- 
peared, but without any signs of life, 
some minutes a feeble cry was heard. Napoleon entering 
the ante-chamber in which the high functionaries were 
assembled, announced the event in these words: ‘IT 1s A 
Kixe or Rome.’” 


G. Hieers's Works. —I am anxious to see a 
complete list of the works of the late Godfrey 
Higgins, Esq., F.S.A, of Skellow Grange, the 
author of the Celtic Druids. K. P. D. E. 


[In addition to the list of Mr. Higgins’s works printed 
in the Gent. Mag. for Oct. 1833, p. 371, we may add the 


ful manner in which the monuments of the dead 
are sometimes tampered with. There can be no 
doubt that altering a monumental inscription, and 
making it say now what it did not say when first 
erected, is a greater evil than the entire destruc- 
tion of the memorial: for in the one case we have 
but the loss of knowledge to lament, in the other 
we are made to believe that to have been which 
never was. There is, in fact, all the difference 
between suppression of evidence and bearing false 
witness. The losses, however, which we are daily 
sustaining from the hand of the destroyer, are of 


| very alarming extent: their magnitude is quite 


After the lapse of | 


unknown to all except the few antiquaries and 
genealogists who make these matters an object of 
study. The late historian of Hallamshire and 
South Yorkshire, who was one of the most learned 
and careful genealogists that ever existed, felt 
very strongly on this subject. The following re- 
marks by him have appeared in a small volume 
just issued from the press : — 

“ The prospect is, that we shall in a very few years be 
deprived of all the evidence of this kind which we now 
possess. The destruction of the parish monuments is 
like the destruction of a manuscript existing in a single 
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copy; and if there are many dull pages in a churchyard, 
so I am afraid there are in many manuscripts; and in 
both they are atoned for by passages of interest — either 
for the information they convey, or the appeal they make 
to the imagination or the feelings.” * 

If the public could be made aware of the loss 
that it is suffering, something would be done: for 
if the legislature gave no help, public opinion 
would be so strong that the evil would cease; as 
it is, however, I am persuaded that almost every 


one is quite ignorant of the value of this kind of 


evidence. A few years ago (July and Aug. 1858) 
the Gentleman's Magazine reprinted from the 
Morning Post a letter signed “ K.,” which depicted 
in strong colours the doings of the modern Van- 
dals. ‘This document, and the correspondence 
following thereon, were, I have reason to know, 
the means of doing much good in more than one 
shire of England ; but the effect has now gone off, 
and church beautifiers have resumed their de- 
structive habits with more than former violence. 

In the year 1858, a proposal was issued by the 
Society of Antiquaries, which, had it been acted 
upon, would ere this have put the monumental 
inscriptions of England beyond the reach of the 
destroyer. I fear that nothing whatever was done 
except the printing of the circular. 

To give instances, in proof of what I have said, 
is easy enough; but unless I were to publish a 
folio volume of tabulated facts, I should fail to 
convey to minds that have not considered these 
things the magnitude and extent of the evil that 
has been done and suffered. I fear that in nearly 
every church that is restored, the sepulchral slabs, 
unless beautiful in themselves, or odaiion to some 
family yet residing in the neighbourhood, are 
either broken up or buried under the new floor. 
This has been the case at Bottesford, Frodingham, 
and Kirton-in-Lindsey, in the county of Lincoln ; 
at Leigh, Prittlewell, and Bowers-Gifford, in 
Essex. 

It is not the gentry alone who suffer by this :— 

“ Rasing the characters of our renown, 
Defacing monuments . . . . . 
Undoing all, as all had never been.” 

They have other memorials of their descent — 
Heralds’ visitations, title-deeds, and printed obi- 
tuaries — but the poor have none of these things: 
for them, when the days of their pilgrimage are at 
an end, there is no record but the parish register, 
and the humble stone which the loving hands of 
kinsmen have placed over their graves. ‘Till re- 
cently, parish registers have been so kept as to 
afford little genealogical information ; therefore, 
when the gravestone is swept away from its little 
mound of earth in the churchyard, it often hap- 
pens that the tracing of a poor man’s pedigree is 
rendered impossible. ‘To many this will seem a 


* The late Joseph Hunter, as quoted in Rey. C. B. 
Robinson's History of Snaith, 1861, p. 147. 


light evil; but there are others who looking on, 
such matters from a higher and more philoso- 
phical point of view, are aware that the desire to 
possess knowledge concerning our ancestors arises 
from no vulgar pride of family; but from a 
natural instinct of the human heart, which makes 
us long to connect ourselves with the far-off past. 
This instinct is felt as much by the poor as by the 
rich: it displays itself as strongly in the yeoman 
and the peasant as it does in the nobleman, It is 
one of those elements in our English character, 
which have produced our present “ well-ordered 


liberty.” 


The desire for genealogical knowledge, which 
shows itself in many self-raised men, is as far as 
possible removed from that pride of family which 
all honourable men despise. There are many 
novi homines among us, whose pleasure in the 
possession of a proved pedigree from a long line 
of yeomen or peasant ancestors, is as great, and 
springs from as noble a feeling as that which leads 
&.....ora..... to dwell with pride on his 
descent from the house of Plantagenet. We most 
of us—all indeed, except the members of some 
half-dozen families whom it would be easy to 
name—are sprung in many lines from the com- 
mon people: there are not many, we will hope, 
who are ashamed of this, or would wish to blot it 
from their own or other people’s memory. Is it 
not then a grievous thing, that by the meddling 
of churchwardens and others, we should be de- 
prived of that which we now value highly, and 
which future ages will reprobate us for having 
permitted ignorant people to destroy ? 

Genealogical investigations have always pre- 
sented great attractions to a free people; as our 
race becomes more educated, it is probable that 
the pleasure taken in the study of family histor 
will be much more general than it is now. Al- 
ready, America and Australia look to us to furnish 
them with memorials of their forefathers. 

Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In Twyford Church, in the parish of Barrow, 
Derbyshire, there was a memorial inscription in 
which I am interested. I believe it would have 
proved a genealogical fact of which I fear it was 
the only record. The following extract from a 
clergyman’s letter will show the amount of evi- 
dence now to be derived from this ill-protected, 
so-called “ memorial :”— 

“Some years ago (I don’t exactly know how many) a 
stranger, obtaining the keys of the church, stayed a con- 
siderable time in it. It was found afterwards, that he 
had been engaged in the almost entire defacing of the 
inscription upon this marble. Looking close at it lately, 
I was enabled to distinguish the name of ‘ Ward,’ and 
+1660,’ as 1 think.” 

Comment is needless. Can any of your corre- 
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spondents refer me to any book containing copies 
of inscriptions on tombs or tablets in Twytord 
Church ? Some county histories contain such 
articulars. Or in what other manner could I 
ae to recover this obliterated inscription ? ay 


THE FATHER OF CATHERINE SHORTER, LADY 
WALPOLE. 
(2™ S. xi. 385. 455.) 

“ My mother’s father,” says Horace Walpole, 
“ was a timber-merchant. I have many reasons 
for thinking myself a worse man, and none for 
thinking myself better.” ‘The above is from a 
letter to Mason, Sep. 25,1771. In another letter 
to Mason, 13 April, 1782, Walpole describes his 
mother's father as a “ Danish timber-merchant — 
an honest sensible Whig, and,” he adds, “I am 
very proud of him.” Sir John Shorter, the Lord 
Mayor, “ in his will, speaks of his son John (Lady 
Walpole’s father), as a Norway merchant.” (See 
Note to the letter of Sep. 25, 1771, by Cunning- 
ham.) Either description is correct, as Mr. 
Shorter, probably, did what timber-merchants do 
now — import the material from Denmark, or 
Norway, or Sweden, according to convenience 
and the market-prices, It is not unlikely that 
John, the father of Lady Walpole, succeeded to 
the business carried on by his own father, Sir 
John, whose will would be worth searching by 
those curious on this point, as a document wherein 
their curiosity might find satisfaction. Horace 


Walpole was quite justified in not being ashamed | 


of his descent from the worthy and wealthy tim- 
ber-merchant. There are scores of similar cases, 
and the peerage is none the worse for them. The 
Cottinghams sleep none the worse for the thought 
of John Pepys, citizen and clock-maker. The 
young heir-presumptive to the dukedom of Wel- 
lington has every reason to be proud of the me- 
mory of his great, great grandmother, Sarah 
Hoggins, the farmer's daughter, of Bolas, and the 


mother ofthe present Marquis of Exeter. The late | 


Duchess of Hamilton, Miss Susan Beckford, was 
the descendant, through four removes, of a re- 
spectable tailor of Maidenhead, and she never 


sung “ Auld Robin Gray” a whit the less touch- | 
ingly on that account. These matters have been | 


registered by peerage-compilers, set down by 


chroniclers, and illustrated by poets. Walpole’s | 


Letters show how the daughters of peers married 
with commoners, actors, and even footmen; the 
annals of the Stuarts tell of two of the sons of 
Charles II. and James IL. respectively, marrying 
two sisters, who are designated as “ poulterer's 
daughters.” There was a dowager-countess _ of 
Winchelsea, some hundred and thirty years ago, 
who married a wine-merchant ; three quarters of 
a century since, a daughter of the Earl of Shrews- 


bury became the wife of a provincial actor, who 
turned picture-dealer; and a son of Giubilei, the 
singer, as lucky and as deserving as Gallini, the 
dancer, is said to have won from the balcony a 
Juliet who was born in the ermine. “ Qu’est ce 
que cela fait? Tant qu'on peut se parer de son 
propre mérite (says St. Evremond) on n’emploie 
point celui de ses ancétres.” J. Doran. 


FAIR ROSAMOND. 
(2? S. xi. 392.) 

An engraving in a circle by Geo. Noble from 
an ancient painting entitled “Rosamund Clif- 
forde,” was “ published by E. Evans, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields,” some years ago. It 
was brought to my notice, together with a picture 
belonging to Mrs. Mitton, or Mytton, living near 
Welshpool, which picture, though different from 
the print in some details, besides being on a rec- 
tangular canvas of the size usually or technically 
called “ a three-quarter,” (the canvas being three- 
quarters of a yard in width), was evidently a 
portrait of the same party. I was requested to 
fill up a small damage in the face and neck, as 
much value was attached to the picture, then 
considered to be that of Fair Rosamond, but 
which I was told “the oldest man on Mrs. Myt- 
ton’s estate said, ‘They used to call her Jane 
Shore.” 

“The habit of the times” to which Samuel 
Gale refers in his description of the picture he 
had seen, I presume must be understood to mean 


the “ times” in which he considers the picture 
to have been painted,—those of Henry VIL., very 
close upon those of Jane Shore; for the costume 
of the times of Fair Rosamond was as unlike that 
in the picture he has described as can possibly be 
imagined. 
| The picture which was sent to me was still 
more close to the period of Jane Shore than either 
| the description of Mr. Gale, or the print published 
by Mr. Evans, having the peculiar projecting veil 
| supported by a piece of whalebone, or some such 
material, from the forehead, which a considerable 
investigation of costume has only shown me in 
the representation of “ habits” at the later periods 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV.’s reigns. To this 
| I may add that in Mr. Evans's print there is a 
shadow on the forehead which could only be ac- 
_ counted for by the existence of such a veil in the 
| original picture, from which his print was taken. 
| At the same time I must say that the veil in 
Mrs. Mytton's picture was remarkably transparent, 
and might not have been understood by the en- 
| graver. But knowing the liberties which are and 
were constantly taken with the engravings from 
pictures, in order to make them more suitable to 
| the public taste,” I should have attached less 
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importance to these variations in detail had I not 
last year, in an excursion with the Archeological | 


Society of Liverpool, visited Chirk Castle, near 
Llangollen, and found another portrait of the 
same lady, but with some further differences in 
details of dress, from the picture and engraving 
which I have noticed. The face could never be 
mistaken, — beautiful, depressed, but with an ex- 
ression that suggests that after the death of 
King Edward IV., she might be open to comfort 
from Lord Hastings. I do not remember any 
trace of cup or cover. The painting in the two 
pictures I have seen was very delicate — other 
artists might call it timid — but very correct and 
finished in execution and colour ; and the jewels, 
embroidery, and details of costume, to the trans- 
parent veil, were so successfully executed, that I 
am tempted to ask those of your correspondents 
who have more time or opportunity to devote to 
chronology than I have, to endeavour to ascertain 
who the artist could have been with power to pro- 
duce such pictures, and still remain unknown. 


I have an impression on my mind that I ap- | 


plied to Mr. Evans, when I got his print, to know 

what and where was his original, and that he told 

me it was engraved for George Vertue, and the 

plate sold after his death. ‘his point Mr. Evans's 

sons in the Strand could probably corroborate or 

correct. Frank Howarp. 
Liverpool. 


CALDERON AND LOPE DE VEGA. 
(2™ S. xi. 368.) 

I suspect that the writer On the Rise of the 
Drama knew little of the Spanish dramatists, 
but wished to say something. A regular play by 
so irregular an author as Calderon, would hardly 


have escaped the notice of his biographers, edi- | 


tors, and critics. I have read some of his works, 
and what Bouterweck, Sismondi, Schack, and 
Ticknor say of him, and I find no evidence of re- 
gularity. Keil, in the Life of Calderon, prefixed 
to his edition of the Comedias, Leipsique, 1827, 
says: “ Empezo grande con la (comedia) de El 


Carro del Cielo, de poco mas que trece aiios, y 
acabo soberano con la de Hado y Divisa de 


ochenta y una.” El Carro del Cielo is not in 
Keil’s edition, nor in the six volumes of Autos, 
Madrid, 1717. Is it preserved ? 

I do not find any Memoirs of Lope de Vega 
written by himself. Neither he nor Calderon 
was driven by “ poverty” to play-writing; and it 
is not likely that so good a courtier as Lope would 
have expressed an opinion against the taste of the 
court. The following passage will show that he 
complied with that of the paying public : — 

“ Verdad es que yo he escrito algunas veces, 
Siguiendo el arte que conocen pocos ; 
Mas luego que salir por otra parte 
Veo los monstros de apariencias llenos, 
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A donde acude el vulgo y las mugeres, 
Que este triste exercicio canonizan, 

A aquel habito barbaro me vuelvo: 

Y quando he de escriber una comedia, 
Encierro los preceptos con seis llaves; 
Saco a Terencio y Plauto de mi estudio 
Para que no me den voces, que suele 
Dar gritos la verdad en libros mudos ; 
Y escribo por el arte que inventaron 
Los que el vulgar aplauso pretendieron, 
Porque como las paga el vulgo, es justo 
Habdlarle en necio para darle gusto ” 

(Arte nuevo de Hacer Comedias, Obras Sueltis de Lope 
de Vega, t. iv. p. 406, Madrid, 1776, 4to.) 

I may be excused for adding another passage 
from the same poem, as an instance of deference 
to the throne in Spain, the subject having been 
| recently so well treated by Mr. Buckle, in the 
second volume of his History of Civilization : — 

“ Elijase el sugeto, y no se mire 
(Perdonen los preceptos) si es de Reyes, 
Aunque por esto entiendo que el prudente 
Philipo, Rey de Espaiia, y Sefior nuestro, 
En viendo un Rey en ellos se enfadaba. 
O fuesse el ver que al arte contradice, 
O que la autoridad Real no debe 
Andar fingida entre la humilde plebe.” 
Id, p. 410. 


| _ Isthis Philip the Second or Third ? The second 
| died 1598, and the poem was published in 1609 ; 
but Ticknor (ii. 304, Spanish translation) says 


that Lope read it some years before to his friends. 
H. B. C. 


U. U, Club. 


Dr. Grorce Rust (2™ S. xi. 343. 418.): Bisnor 
| Jeremy ‘T'aytor. — Some notices of Bishop Rust 
will be found in the closing chapters of Arch- 
deacon Bonney’s Life of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
where, in reference to Joseph Glanvil’s eulogy, it 
is further added he was — 


“A person of whom no commendation could be extrava- 
gant . . . . He was one of the first that surmounted the 
prejudices of the system that was adopted in education 
during the unhappy times in which he resided in the uni- 
versity .... He outgrew the pretended orthodoxy of 
those days, and addicted himself to the primitive learn- 
ing and theology in which he even then (during his resi- 
dence in Christ’s College) became a great master.” 

In a note, at p. 326. of the above work, it is 
stated : — 

“Rust was first of St. Catharine’s Hall in Cambridge, 
and was a member of that society in 1646, when he took 
his degree of B.A.. But he had removed to Christ's 
before he commenced Master, as appears from the Register 
of the University, copied by Baker in his MS. notes to 
Wood's Athen. Oxon., in which George Rust is entered, 
‘Art. Mr. Coll. Chr. 1650.’ ” 

“In the same vault with Bishop Taylor were after- 
wards interred the remains of Bishops Rust, Digby, and 
Wiseman.” — Note, p. 366. 


It is there stated that no memorial of the place 


| of burial of these distinguished prelates existed at 
| the date of the work alluded to (1815.) Does any 
| now exist ? 
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Can Messrs. C. H. & Tuompson Cooper (to 
whose courtesy and kindness in forwarding replies 
so many correspondents of “ N. & Q.” are already 
largely indebted) state what authority exists for 
the second marriage of Bishop Taylor with Joanna 
Bridges, and when it took place? Is she alluded 
to when it is stated that Bishop Taylor married a 
natural daughter of King Charles, which I have 
somewhere seen? There is a fragment of a letter 
from the bishop to Sir Wm. Dugdale, Garter, 

rinted in the Diary and Correspondence of Sir 


Vm. Dugdale, Kut. edited by Wm. Hamper, | 


Esq., F.S.A., dated from “Goldengrove, April 
1, 1651,” in which he says “I have but lately 
buried my deare wife.” If this was his first wife, 
Pheebe Langsdale, it accounts for the silence re- 
specting her in his subsequent correspondence, for 
no trace of a second marriage is to be found in 
the Life before quoted, which states his surviving 
issue to be by his first wife. In a letter dated 
Feb. 22, 1656-7, p. 254., he says— “I have, 
since I received your last, buried two sweet, hope- 
ful boys, and have now but one son left.” “It is 
remarkable,” says his biographer, “that Taylor 
makes no reference to his wife or daughters on 
this occasion.” 

On the bishop's appointment to Dromore, in 
June, 1661 (only four years later), “ his daughter 
Joanna presented the plate for the communion.” 
In the inscription thereon she is described —“ hu- 


millima Dowini ancilla D, Joanna Taylor.” Could | 


this be the second wife, Joanna Bridges ? 
Henry W. Taytor. 

Southampton. 

Cuances or Tar Moon (2™ S. xi. 406.) —The 
moon on the 2nd April entered her last quarter, or 
quadrature, consequently her next quadrature was 
on the 18th, being the first quarter or quadrature 
of the new moon of the 10th. Your correspon- 
dent thinks there are four quarters in a lunation, 
but there are only two: for when the sun, earth, 
and moon are in the same plane, the moon is in 
conjunction or opposition to the earth, and these 
two points are termed syzygies : when the moon, 
in her orbit, is at right angles to the syzygies, she 
is in quadrature. 

The moon being in that point of her orbit where 
she is between the earth and the sun, and nearest 
to a direct line drawn from the earth's centre to 
the sun’s centre, she is termed new moon; as she 
— in her orbit, she appears of a crescent 

orm till her first quadrature or quarter of her 
orbit, when she is half light and half dark. As 
she proceeds from this quadrature she becomes 
gibbous, till on reaching the next syzygy, having 
passed through half her orbit, she becomes full 
moon, the earth being in the line between her and 
the sun. Proceeding from this syzygy of oppo- 
sition she again becomes gibbous, as respects the 


| quadrature or quarter, when she appears again 
half illuminated ; after this she reassumes a cres- 
cent shape until she reaches the syzygy of con- 
junction, and there becomes new moon again. 
(Astronomy, S. U. K. 71.) The French Alma- 
nacs concur with the British in enumerating two 

quarters only — the first and last. 
T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


Bisnor anv Divine (2" S. v. 414.) — I do not 
think there is any bishopric of E—g. Perhaps ¢ 
is misprinted for y. In 1703, Patrick was Bishop 
of Ely :— 

“It had not been lawful, I know, to have worshipped 
Elijah, though he had been an angel, yet methinks I 
see Elisha bowing down with some respect to the very 
mantle which fell from his master, and taking it up as a 
precious relique of so holy a man; and I could very well 
pass some civility on the gown in which this holy man 
departed used to walk, out of the great honour which I 
bear to him” (p. 503.).— Select Discourses of John Smith, 
M.A., late of Queen’s College, to which is added a Sermon 
preached at the author's funeral, by Simon Patrick, D.D., 
then Fellow of the same College, afterwards Bishop of Ely. 
8vo., Cambridge, 1859. 

All who have read Smith's Discourses know 
how totally groundless is the imputation of the 
pamphleteer. Perhaps that against Patrick is 
equally so. His works have lately been collected 
and reprinted in several octavo volumes. If any 
reader of them should come upon what is called 
the derision of the Holy Scapularies, I shall be 
glad to see it in “N. & Q.” H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 

Hat's “Satmes” xi. 448.) —It is a 
pity to see so much learning wasted on the sub- 
ject of Maro'’s Simulus and Cybale —the true 
meaning of the passage evidently being that 
ascribed to it by Mr. Kercuttey. 

It is doubted whether Virgil wrote the poem 
which furnished this allusion, or translated it from 
the Greek of Parthenius. Cowper rendered it 


| admirably into English in 1799, as his friend 


Lloyd had before done in 1763. 
It does not seem by any means clear that the 


| right meaning of “paups” has been hit upon; 


opposite half of her face, till she reaches the last 


though I am unable to furnish a better. The 
meal, in the original, seems to have been kneaded 
into a tough paste, not served as a “ pap” or por- 
ridge. Nor has pap, properly so called, any plural 
form. Doveias ALLpPort. 


Newton Morro (2™ §. xi. 370.) — This motto 
may have some reference to the crest which is 
properly Cradock’s, and is variously described as 
a wild man,—a man in armour, — and an Eastern 
prince; “intended,” says Burke, “ for the repre- 
sentation of Caradoc, the Caractacus of the Ro- 
mans.” The present representative, Lord Howden, 
has adopted the ancient spelling, Caradoc, and the 
motto of the family “ Traditus non victus” is an 
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allusion to the event of which the crest is an ex- 
hibition. Wotton, however, states under the 
“ Newtons of Barr’s Court,” Baronets (vol. ii. 
p- 129. ed. 1727), extinct in 1743, that the crest 
which he describes as “a king of the Moors, 
armed in mail, crowned, or, kneeling and deliver- 
ing up his sword,” was borne “in allusion to the 
maternal ancestor of the family, Sir Ancel Gorney, 
having taken a Moorish king prisoner at the 
winning of Acom *, temp. Rich. I.” The change 
of name from Cradock to Newton was first made 
by Sir Richard Cradock, Lord Chief Justice of 
England in the fifteenth century. 
Henry W.S. 
Ratstnc or Lazarus (2 S. xi. 378.) —I am 
obliged to your several correspondents who have 
given me information on this subject through 
your columns. J. C. H. will find accounts of 
Jacopo Palma (il Vecchio and il Giovine) and of 
Lucas Kilian, stepson of Dominick Custos, in 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
edit. London, 1816, vol. i. p. 600., and vol. ii. p. 
153. A new edition of this dictionary has been 
published by Bohn, 1849. Remicivs. 


Trencurres Quaprant vi. 498.) — In 
the curious account of the Inthronisation Feast of 
Archbishop Nevill (Leland, Collectanea, vol. vi. 
p- 8.), are these directions to the carver : — 

“ Then with your brode knyfe, take one of the Trencher 
stockes, and set it in your napkyn’s ende in your left 
hande, and take four Trenchers, eche one after another, 
and lay them quadrant one besydes another before the 
Lordes seat,” &c. 

Will this throw any light on that difficult pas- 
sage in Dame Juliana Berner’s Boke of St. Al- 
ban's, where, treating of heraldry, she defines 
several charges we cannot trace? Among others, 
“Elynellis ben callyd in armys four quadrantis 
truncholis.” * 

Poets’ Corner. 


CamBerweLt (2™ §., xi. 449.) — The triplet on 
Camberwell appears to be more of a rebus than 
a proverb —allusive to the supposed etymology of 
the name. The first two lines form the question ; 
the third gives the solution. 

Salmon, speaking of Camberwell, says: “It 
seems to be named from some mineral water which 
was anciently in it”; which he supposes “ came 
afterwards into a quagmire, or was forgotten ;” 
though tradition asserts it to be the well which 
supplied the ornamental water at Grove Hill, 
when originally laid out by Dr. Lettsom. 

The “clumsy doggrel” is also an answer by 
implication ; but Apracapasra might have hesi- 
tated to settle its paternity so summarily, had he 
known or remembered, that Byron himself was 

* Or Ascalon. (See Burke’s Armory, sub. “ Newton of 
Crabaton Court.”) 


once a “ Camberwellian,” having gone to school 
in the parish; and that the deathless poet, “ who 
sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt,’” spent many of his 
best days within sight of Camberwell Green. 
ALLPort. 

Cuapiains’ Scarrs (2° xi. 449.) — Mr. 
Sansom’s Query reminds me that mine, touching 
the precedency of chaplains to Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal (2S. x. 326.), has not yet been 
answered. I do not think that the ecclesiastica 
status of chaplain, in the loose and general sense 
in which the word is now commonly used, is re- 
cognised by law. 

Whatever may be “the privileges, benefits, im- 
munities and advantages (I am quoting the words 
of my own appointment) which may or do of right 
belong” to chaplains, they are, I apprehend, con- 
fined to the chaplains of bishops, peers, and gene- 
rally those by 21 Hen. VIIL. c. 13., entitled to 
nominate and retain chaplains. But I am very 
ignorant as to the whole matter of chaplains, their 
function, privileges, &c., and desire further know- 
ledge. CAPELLANUS. 


Evpnrires, or Evpnrites (2™ S. xi. 407.)— 
Porson is said to have written the epigram (of 
which the following is, I believe, a correct ver- 
sion) on a fellow of his college who habitually 
pronounced the & (short) :— 


“ Venit ad Euphratem, rapidis perterritus undis, 
Ut cito transiret, corripuit fluvium,” 


the two last words of which Jekyll rendered, 
* abridged the river.” 
May I be allowed to borrow Jekyll’s wit and 
translate it thus : — 
“ With fear, on the Euphrates’ shore, 
The wild waves made him shiver; 
But he thought to pass more quickly o’er, 
And so abridged the river.” 


Forpyce Castie (2% xi. 408.)—The fol- 
lowing extract from The Banffshire Journal of 
the 4th inst. may be of interest to the corre- 
spondent who asks for information on this sub- 
ject: — 

“ We are sorry to say that local information is entirely 
at fault on the subject. There is nothing about the 
Castle in the records of the parish; nor, so far as we 
can learn, is there any information as to the history of 
the Castle in the archives of Cullen House, the residence 
of the noble proprietor, the Earl of Seafield. By whom, 
and for what purpose, it was built, is involved in mys- 
tery. It is understood that it was built by one of the 
Ogilvies, as a jointure-house for his lady. But this is 
mere conjecture. So also seems the idea that it was 
originally built as a domicile for the priest of the parish. 
Above the entrance, the Castle bears date 1592. Its 
lower apartments are strongly vaulted with stone arches, 
It has also several of the accessories of a place of strength, 
such as gun-holes, &c., in abundance. It was never de- 
stroyed, but by the powerful hand of time — which is 
now beginning to tell upon even its oaken rafters. The 
walls, however, are strong as ever, and may stand for 
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centuries to come. The Castle has constantly been in- 
habited up to this term, when the tenants were requested 
to remove, as it seems to be the intention of its noble 
proprietor to give it a thorough repair.” r 


Rernotps, Grorce, LL.D. (2™ S. xi. 350, 399, 
496.) — In the register of baptisms in St. Neot’s 
church, I find [1701-2] “ January 18, Eliza: filia 
Laurance Tomson, Gent.” Dr. Reynolds lived at 
Little Paxton. On the floor of the chancel of 
that church is a black marble slab inscribed to 
the memory of “Richard Reynolds, Esq., eldest 
son of the late Rev. George Reynolds, D.D., and 
Elizabeth Thomson his wife . . . . Jan. 10, 1814, 

ed 86 years.” On another similar slab, “* Here 
lieth the body of the Rev, Dr. George Reynolds 
..... Who died June the 6th, 1769, aged 69 
years and 6 months. He married Elizabeth, 


daughter of Lawrence Thompson, Esq. of St. | 


Neot’s....” On a third slab, “In Memory of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lawrence Thompson, and 


relict of the Rev. Dr. George Reynolds... . | 


died October 29th, 1784, aged 83.” On a silver 
candlestick given by Mrs. Reynolds for the pulpit 
of St. Neot’s church is engraved in Roman letters: 
“ The Gift of E. Reynolds, widow.” (Cf. Gorham’s 
Hist. of Eynesbury and St. Neot's, i. 180.) Law- 
rence Thompson died 8 April, 1724, leaving two 
sons and one daughter (Ibid. 167), who is called 
Elizabeth in a splendid vellum roll, written and 
emblasoned about 1720, containing the pedigree 
of Thompson. Joseru Rix, M.D. 
St. Neot’s. 


Scartetr Famiry; Acrincourt (2™ xi. 
192.) —I have to offer some apology to Genga- 
Loaist for not earlier noticing his inquiries. The 
statement respecting Mrs. Anne Scarlett is given 
by Wotton within inverted commas, as if ex- 
tracted from another work, but no reference ac- 
companies it. The words I quoted at p. 478. 
vol. x. are part of the extract, and will be found 
in Wotton’s account of the Baronets Stonhouse of 
Radley, vol. i. p. 299. Another celebrity of this 
name is or was commemorated by a painting and 
inscription in Peterborough Cathedral, ycleped 
“Old Scarlett,” sexton of Peterborough, who 
died July 2, 1594, aged ninety-eight. Two lines 
from his epitaph describe him as being — 

“ Second to none for strength and sturdye limm, 

A scare-babe mighty voice with visage grim ;"” 
and besides natural qualifications, he is remark- 
able likewise for having “interred two queens” 
and the “ town’s householders in his life’s space 
twice over.” I am sorry I can give GENgALOGIST 
no information as to “ whether the coat armour of 
the gentry who fought at Agincourt is preserved.” 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s History of the Battle of Agin- 
court only giving a roll of the men-at-arms in the 
English army, but does not give their armorial 
bearings. ‘There exist, however, at the present 


day, two families descended from ancestors who 
distinguished themselves in that engagement, re- 
| presented by Sir Thomas Wathen Waller, Bart., 
‘and Rt. Hon. Lord Wodehouse. Of the former 
it is recorded that Sir Richard Waller, Knt., son 
of Thomas Waller of Groombridge, co. Kent, 
“ took prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, John 

_ Duke of Orleans; from which time it hath been 
| permitted to his descendants to bear pendent 
from their ancient crest (a walnut-tree, proper), 

| the arms of the said Duke with this motto, ‘ Hic 
fructus Virtutis.’” The motto “ Azincourt” is 
also used. Of the latter family we read,—“ John 
Wodehouse attended Hen. V. in 1415 to the battle 
of Agincourt, when for his valour he was distin- 
— by the king with a pension, and other 
onours, and as a perpetual mark, had assigned 

| him the crest now borne by the family, as well 
| as the arms and supporters.” Besides which he 
| had a grant of Welles in Norfolk, and was so re- 
| spected by King Hen. V. “ that he gave him a gold 
chain richly adorned with rubies and pearls, and 
constituted him one of his executors.” A refer- 
ence to any illustrated Peerage will serve to show 
the armorial distinctions alluded to in the above, 
the mottoes being equally significant, “ Frappez 
Sort,” and “ Agincourt.” Henry W. S. Tartor. 

Southampton. 


Unirops (2" §, xi. 428.): Porricat Squis (2"* 
S. vi. 90.): “ Tae ix. 453.) — 
“Luxurie enim peregrine origo ab exercitu Asiatico 
invecta in urbem est: ii primum lectos wratos, vestem 
stragulam pretiosam, piagulas et alia textilia, et, que 
tum magnifice supellectilis habebantur, monopodia et 
abacos Romam advexerunt: tunc psaltrie sambucistrie- 
que et convivalia ludionum oblectamenta addita epulis: 
epule quoque et cura et sumptu majore apparari 
coepte ; tum coquus, vilissimum antiquis mancipium et @sti- 
matione et usu in pretio esse; et quod ministerium fuerat 
ars haberi cepta.”—-Livii Hist. xx xix. 7. 
“The Cadmean” is Pentheus. 
“Taira cai abrov, ott, we Seopever S0xav 
Obr’ EOcyev, nuav, éAwiow 8 éBdoxero. 
Tipds darvacs 52 radpov eipwr, ob xabeips’ aywr, 
Bpdxovs yovaci, ynAais rodar, 
ov extrvéewy, Spwra aro, 
ddovs d56vras" tAngiov éyw rapwy, 
"Hevyxos 
Bacche, |. 606. 


I put these imperfect replies into one, as the 
Queries arise out of the same book. When the 
first appeared, I tried to detect the political allu- 
sion, and have done the same with the second, 
without success. No doubt in 1758 the events 
were notorious, but they are such as slip out of 
history, and are only preserved in pamphlets. I 
| hope some one will be able to tell us who was the 
| admiral who sailed out with such a cargo. It isa 
pity that such good verses should not be under- 
stood. 

The editorial intimation of a new edition of 
The Rolliad (2 S, ix. 453.) induced me to begin 
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2 series of Queries (2° S. x. 45.), to which no 
answer has been given. My scheme was to take 
each number of the Criticisms separately ; to put 
down and have ready all the points which I could 
explain; to send the rest to the editor ; and for 
him to insert those which he could not answer. 
In that way a few of us may elucidate much 
which without some such effort must soon be 
totally obscured. I shall be happy to go on upon 
my own plan, or assist in any other, if supported. 

Garrick Club. 


Besides the strange specimens of humanity de- 
scribed by the veracious Sir John Maundeville, I 
know of no animal with only one foot except the 
snail, the flat under surface of whose body is tech- 
nically termed by naturalists a “ foot.” 

There is still found, in the neighbourhood of 
Dorking, a very large snail, which local tradition 
asserts to have been first brought over to this 
country by the Romans, as a dainty for one of 
their noble matrons in delicate health. 

The Cossus, so much esteemed by our ancient 
epicures, was supposed to have been “‘ the hexapod 
of a beetle,” but is now pretty clearly proved to 
have been the larva of the goat-moth. It might 
well rank in the same category as the stinking 
venison in your “ Parallel;" for nothing can be 
more unpleasant than its rank odour; yet I can 
hardly think any slip of the pen would have 
changed herapod into unipod. 

Whilst on this subject, let me remark that our 
vernacular use of the word Grub, for food, may 
have originated in this use of the Cossus. Con- 
versing lately with a friend, just returned from 
Australia, he informed me that, having for some 
days lost his way in the woods there, he was en- 
tirely dependent for his subsistence on a large 
grub, still eaten in that country. The analogy 
at once struck me; and I heartily congratulated 
him on the fact, that, though reduced to such 
straits, he had never been without “ grub.” 

Dovetas ALLPorT. 


Epsom. 
Quotation From “ Marino Fariero”™ (2™ S. 
xi. 291.) — 
“Their heads may sodden in the sun.” 


In whose possession is the MS. of Marino Fa- 
liero? A reference to it would show whether 


Byron was really responsible for this bit of bad | 
grammar. We know that sodden is the past par- | 
ticiple of the verb “to seethe ” (sieden, gesotten, 
Germ.), and that “to sodden” is no more Eng- 
lish than “to boiled” would be. Sodden is ver 

often used as a verb by the vulgar. A cook will 
say that a slack oven soddens the bread. The | 
old word “seethe” having become obsolete, its | 
participle has been retained, and made to do duty 

asaverb. Even if there were such an expression | 


as “to sodden,” it would be very unfitly used in 
describing a head exposed to the sun. The head 
would dry up and shrivel; it would not become 
boiled — moistened—by the heat. By means of 
“ N.& Q.” an obscure passage in Byron’s Childe 
Harold was cleared up — 

“ Their waters wasted them when they were free.” 


Perhaps the quotation from Marino Faliero may, 
in like manner, be found capable of correction. 
JAYDEE. 


Wartcu Papers xi. 451.) —The verses 
on a watch after which your correspondent U. O. 
N. inquires, beginning with the words — 

“Could but our tempers move like this machine,” &c. 


were written by Mr. (commonly called Dr.) By- 
rom, the inventor of a system of short-hand, and 
are printed in his Works. Ww. 


A watch-maker named Adams, who practised 
his craft some forty years ago in Church Street, 
Hackney, was fond of putting scraps of poetry in 
the outer case of watches sent to him for repair, 
as mentioned by your correspondent U. O. N. 
One of his effusions was nearly to the following 
effect ; but, as I quote from memory, I may not 
be quite correct :— 

“To-morrow! yes, to-morrow! you'll repent 

A train of years in vice and folly spent. 
To-morrow comes — no penitential sorrow 
Appears therein, for still it is to-morrow. 

At length to-morrow such a habit gains 

That you'll forget the time that Heaven ordains ; 
And you'll believe that day too soon will be 
When more to-morrows you're denied to see.” 

The lines professed to be his own, and I think 
his name was at the bottom of them; whether they 


| were his or not I do not know, but they are not 


R. W. 


Names or Piaces 1n NoRwAY ENDING IN -BY 
(2°¢ S. xi. 208.) —I should be much obliged by 
the list of names of places in Norway ending in 
-by which Mr. Armisteap offers. M. (1.) 


amiss and not inappropriate. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Letters written by John Chamberlain during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Edited from the originals by Sarah 
Williams. Printed for the Camden Society. 4to. 1861. 

The general character of Chamberlain’s gossipping let- 
ters, to use the words of the Editor of this work, is well- 
known to literary inquirers. His activity in the search 
after news, his ease and occasional felicity in expression, 
and his fondness for retailing the witticisms current 
throughout the town at the time of his writing, are 
peculiarities which have long attracted attention to his 
writings, and have rendered it a subject of regret that 
they have never been either fully or accurately published, 
Miss Wiliiams’s volume is the first attempt at a complete 
edition of them, and contains those written during the 
reign of Elizabeth, which have never been published 
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before. They are brimfull of curious information, and 
will take their stand among the most valuable materials 
for English history for the close of the reign of our great 
sovereign, 

The Editor has done her work well; the text has been 
carefully collated, the notes are brief but sufficient and | 
to the point, and there is a comprehensive and suitabie | 
index. In her Introduction, also, she has established a 
right to be regarded as a valuable and successful in- 
quirer into literary history, Our own pages have tes- 
tified to a general anxiety to learn something of the | 
biography of this “ Horace Walpole of his day.” Com- 
munications to “ N. & Q.” upon the subject from Messrs. 
Coorrr and others bave added somewhat to the few 
facts known respecting him, but still his name, although 
standing in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, repre- 
sented little more than amere shadow. No one has been 
able to tell us his parentage, or who or what he was, 
Miss Williams has cleared away all doubt. Following | 
out a clue given by asecal attached to one of Chamberlain's 
letters, she has established that he was one of the six 
sons of Richard Chamberlain, Alderman of London, and 
Sheriff in 1561. The Alderman, speaking in bis will 
proved in 1567, of his son John, then in his thirteenth year, 
describes him as having been “ tender, sickly and weak,” 
and expresses his wish that he should be “ brought up 
to learning,” either at an English University, or in some 
“place beyond sea.” Miss Williams infers, with proba- 
bility, that the weakness thus attributed to the letter 
writer may have continued through life. His father's 
wish was complied with. He was matriculated of Trinity 
College in 1578, but left Cambridge without a degree, 
Miss Williams conjectures that the state of his health, 
thus indicated by his father, may have driven him from 
his Cambridge studies and occasioned him to “ take shelter 
in the quieter walks of life,” in which the property he 
inherited would enable him to maintain himself. We 
cannot follow out Miss Williams’s proof, but she has 
succeeded in completely establishing the parentage and 
status of her author, and has clearly converted the shadow 
of Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary into a substantial 
and living reality. 

It crieves us to add that this successful result of 
literary research has been accomplished by a lady whose 
ear cannot be gratified by the congratulations which it 
will call forth. It appears from the Introduction that 
these inquiries were carried on in the midst of ill health, 
and consequently with the partial assistance of friends, 
Before the book could be finished at the press, the pul- 
monary “ indisposition” alluded to in the Preface had done 
its fatal work, and at the age of thirty-three had hurried 
to the grave a literary labourer, who, as this book testities, 
gave no ordinary promise of usefulness. All who had 
the pleasure of her acquaintance bear testimony to her 
bright and cheerful character ; the ready wit which 
sparkled in her conversation; her patience in research ; 
her kindly, generous sympathies; her self-denying la- 
bours, Alas! that all these should have been lost to the | 
world at such an early age. But her book remains; a 
monument and memorial which will fix her name in 
our literature, and will occasion regret in the many who 
will consult it, that she did not live to follow it by an 
equally satisfactory edition of the remainder of Chamber- 
lain’s extant letters, 


Booxs Recriven: — 

An Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging 
to Families in Great Britain and Ireland, forming an Ex- 
tensive Ordinary of British Armorials upon an entirely new 
Plan, By John W. Papworth. Part VII. 

Mr. Papworth’s useful Ordinary of British Armorials 
is proceeding steadily. It has now reached 352 pages, so 
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that if the editor’s anticipation of being able to complete 
it in about 600 pages be realized, one half of the work is 
now in the hands of his subscribers, 


Hymns and Poems by Rev. T. Grigg, is one of the latest 
additions to Mr. Sedgwick’s useful Series of English 
Hymns. Grigg is not a hymn-writer of the very highest 


| class; but the little volume is well worth purchasing for 


the sake of one hymn alone, which is here given in its 
original integrity, and which, even when shorn of all its 
poetry, is still one of the greatest favourites in modern 
hymn-books. We allude to the well-known hymn be- 
ginning, 
* Jesus, and shall it ever be, 
A mortal man ashamed of Thee? ” 

We have also received three hymns by Thomas Olivers. 
From his long poem on the Last Judgment, the popular 
Advent Hymn has been abridged, 


“Lo! He comes in clouds descending.” 


One of those pleasant re-unions of science and good 


| feeling—we had nearly written good feeding—which are 


characteristic of the present day, took place at the Star 
and Garter at Richmond on Saturday last, when Mr. Tite, 
the newly-elected President of the Jnstitute of British 
Architects, gave a splendid dinner to the Members of the 
Institute and a select number of the representatives of 


| the other scientific and learned bodies of the metropolis ; 


among whom were Lord Talbot de Malahide, the Chief 
Commissioner of Public Works, Professor Whewell, Sir C. 
Eastlake, Sir R. Murchison, and a host of minor celebri- 
ties. At this season, a Richmond dinner is a decided 
improvement upon a crowded Conversazione. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 


| the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 


dresses are given for that purpose : — 


Tar Lavncn, one of the Comic Melodies published by the late Thomas 
Hood in 1830. (The son of the author is desirous of obtaining a copy, 
for a new, complete, and uniform edition of his father’s works.) 


Wanted by Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover Street, London. 


Travets Nonway, Swevex, Denmaan, by John Rae Wilson. 
Wanted by Edwin Armistead, 19, Albion Street, Leeds, Yorkshire. 


Notices ta Correspanvents. 


First Series or Notes anv Gentlemen who possess imper- 
i 


fect sets of ovr Vat Series, and are ® vu completing them, may 


‘probably obtain the parts of which then arc in want Jrom Messrs. Ward 


and Lock, 158, Fleet Street, E.C. Early application is desirable. 


Tar Ixoex tro Voremer toe Evevenren will he iseved with “N.& 


| of Saturday, July 20th, 


Ixecrnen will find in “ N.& Q.” Ist S. v. ii 
Morganatic Marriage fs derived from the Morg: the Germans, 
called by the Lombards of the Middle Ages Morganatica. See aleo pp. 
125 and 231 of the same rol, 


Pyxson. There is no charge for the insertion of Qvenirs or of Poors 
Wanren in the columns of “N. & 7 We had hoped that in the twelfth 
year of our cristence it would not be necessary to repeat this explana- 
tion. 


Unepva. Thanks for your carte-de-visite portrait. The photograph of 
the Queen Anne Communion Plate at Philadelphia arrived a sew days 
ago. 


H. L. 8. The lines on Dr. Fell are by Tom Brown, the facetious 
writer of Dialogues of the Dead. See our lst 8. v. 355. 


Eaaatem, — 2nd 8, xi. p. 483, col. ii. 1. 44., fir “ Gr.” read “ from.” 


“ Nores anp Queries” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
in Mowtuty Parts. The Subscription for Stameep Corres for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Halj- 
yearly Iwoex) is ils. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
Javour of Messns. Bett anv Daroy, 156, Fieer Sraser, E.C.; to whom 
all Communications por THe Eprron show!d be addressed, 
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